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THE WESLEYAN CAMPUS 



The sixteen buildings are of Georgian brick design, attractively situated on a 240 
acre campus. There are tennis courts, an athletic field, golf course, a lovely lake with 
sailing and canoeing, and woodlands with a fully-equipped cabin. 


1. Art Building 

2. Porter Memorial Fine Arts Bldg, and Auditorium 

3. Porter Gymnasium 

4. Willet Library 

5. Taylor Hall 

6. Tate Hall 

7. Candler Alumnae Center 

8. Olive Swann Porter Bldg., Loggia 

9. Mt. Vernon Porch, Recreation Center, Dining Hall 

10. Porter Dormitory 

11. Banks Dormitory 

12. Hightower Dormitory 

13. Jones Dormitory 

14. Wortham Dormitory 

15. Persons Dormitory 

16. Golf Course 

17. Tennis Courts 

18. Anderson Cabin 

19. Infirmary 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1977—1978 

1977 

August 24 . .New Faculty Orientation and Departmental Meetings 

August 25 Faculty Meeting at 9:00 a.m. 

August 25-26 Faculty Workshop 

August 26 Final grades for summer studies due in 

Office of Records and Registration 

August 28 Residence Halls open to new students 

at 10:00 a.m. 

Parents’ Orientation 1:00 p.m. to 3:15 p.m. 

August 29-September 2 Orientation of New Students 

(Freshman and Transfer) 

August 30 Residence Halls open to returning students 

at 2:00 p.m. 

August 31 Final Registration for First Semester 

Freshmen 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. 
Upperclassmen 10:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 

September 1 First meeting of classes 

September 6 Student-Faculty Assembly at 11:15 a.m. 

(Attendance required of all students and faculty) 

September 8 Last day for schedule changes without penalty 

September 10 Removal of E and I grades 

October 19 Last day to drop class without a grade 

Mid-Semester reports due in the Office of 
Records and Registration 

October 21-22 Father-Daughter Weekend 

October 26 Fall Convocation at 4:30 p.m. 

Alumnae Council 

October 27 Fall Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

October 24-28 Early Registration for Spring Semester 

and Third Term 

November 5 Homecoming for Class of 1977 

November 22 Thanksgiving Holidays begin after 

B period classes 

November 23 Dining Hall closes with breakfast 

Residence Halls close at 10:00 a.m. 
November 24-25 .College offices closed for Thanksgiving holiday 

November 27 Residence Halls open at 2:00 p.m. 

Thanksgiving Holidays end at midnight 
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November 28 Classes begin at 8:15 a.m. 

Dining Hall opens with breakfast 

December 9 Last Day of Classes 

December 10 Reading Day 

December 12-16 Final Examinations 

Christmas Vacation begins at conclusion of exams 

December 17 Dining Hall closes with breakfast 

Residence Halls close at 10:00 a.m. 

December 19 Semester Grades due in the Office of Records 

and Registration 

December 22, 23, 26 College offices closed for 

Christmas holidays 

1978 

January 2 College offices closed for New Years Day holiday 

January 3-4 Faculty Workshop and Departmental Meetings 

January 3 Residence Halls open at 2:00 p.m. 

January 4 Dining Hall opens with breakfast 

January 4 Final Registration for Spring Semester 

8:30 a.m.-l 1 :30 a.m. 
Upperclassmen 8:30 a.m. -10:00 a.m. 
Freshmen 10:00 a.m. -11:30 a.m. 

January 5 Classes begin at 8:15 a.m. 

January 12 Last day for schedule changes without penalty 

January 14 Removal of E and I grades 

February 13-17 Registration for Third Term 

February 22 Last day to drop class without a grade 

Mid-Semester reports due in the Office of 
Records and Registration 

March 3-4 Parents’ Weekend 

March 10 Spring Vacation begins at close 

of regular class schedule 

March 11 Dining Hall closes with breakfast 

Residence Halls close at 10:00 a.m. 

March 19 Residence Halls open at 2:00 p.m. 

March 20 Classes begin at 8:15 a.m. 

Dining Hall opens with breakfast 

March 27-31 Early Registration for the fall semester 

April 3 Beginning of registration period for 

summer studies and summer school requests 

April 14-15 Alumnae Weekend 

April 18 Last Day of Classes 

April 19 Reading Day 

April 20-25 Final Examinations 

April 27 Meeting of Faculty at 11:15 a.m. 

April 29 Commencement at 10:00 a.m. 
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April 29 Dining Hall closes after lunch 

Residence Halls close at 5:00 p.m. 

May 2 Final Grades due in the Office of 

Records and Registration 

Calendar 

for 

Third Term 1978 

April 26 .Classes begin at 8:30 a.m. 

May 30 Last day of classes 

May 31 Reading Day 

Final day for registration for summer 
studies and summer school requests 

June 1-2 Final Exams 

June 6 Grades due in Office of 

Records and Registration 

Summer Studies 
1978 

June 5 Beginning of period of summer studies 

August 19 End of period of summer studies 

August 25 Final grades due in the Office of 

Records and Registration 
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Profile 

The Legislature of the State of Georgia on December 23, 1836, 
granted a charter for the establishment at Macon, Georgia, of a 
college for women to be named the Georgia Female College and 
gave the College authority to grant to women the same academic 
degrees and honors as those granted by colleges to men. It was the 
first instance in the history of higher education of the granting of 
such a charter. 

On December 19, 1843, the Georgia Conference of the Methodist 
Church assumed responsibility for the college, changing the name 
to Wesleyan Female College, later shortened in 1919 to the present 
name of Wesleyan College. In 1878 the College became related to 
the North Georgia, South Georgia and Florida conferences of the 
Methodist church. 

In 1928 the Liberal Arts College was moved from its original 
College Street site to the new Rivoli suburban campus, while the 
historic College Street building continued to house the School of 
Fine Arts, including the Conservatory of Music and the department 
of art and speech, until 1953, when it also was moved to the new 
campus. Since 1953, the modern 240 acre campus has provided an 
outstanding program in both Liberal and Fine Arts. 

Wesleyan operates autonomously under a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees. It operates under a policy of non-discrimination 
with regard to race, religion or national origin. 

Wesleyan emphasizes both Liberal Arts and Fine Arts, and offers 
four degrees . . . Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Fine Arts, and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. 

Wesleyan is a member of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools, the National Association of Schools of Music, the 
Association of American Colleges, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, and the Georgia Association of 
Colleges. It is on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities, the American Association of University Women, and 
the University Senate of The United Methodist Church. 

Wesleyan College came into existence as a pioneering experi- 
ment in higher education for women, being the first college in the 
world chartered to grant degrees to women. It continues to seek 
effective means to serve the educational needs of women in a 
society where the role of women is undergoing revolutionary 
change by encouraging innovation in the curricular and social life of 
the campus. 

Wesleyan has functioned through its history under the impulse of 
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Christian motivation. Without operating in a sectarian manner at 
any point, without dogmatic teachings, and without prejudice to 
other religions, Wesleyan seeks to incorporate into its life the higher 
values of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. The study of that tradition, 
along with the study of other religions, is one of the options open to 
her students. 

Wesleyan College holds that education is an experience of the 
total person and believes that its fundamental purpose is the 
development of human personality, or self realization within com- 
munity. It therefore permits, even encourages, its students to 
exercise freedom in ordering their own lives through a student 
government. Though administration and faculty are available as 
counsel, the students are encouraged to experiment, to change 
even at the cost of error, to adjust to evolving ideas and concepts. 

Wesleyan understands education as a process that brings a 
student not just to knowledge but to self-knowledge; that exposes 
the student not only to values — aesthetic and ethical in historical 
perspective — but also to ultimate questions of value; and that 
engenders technical competence but more importantly, character. 
The College believes it exists to serve individual students, with the 
added hope that through them it may serve the larger human good 
as well. 

Wesleyan College is a small college offering degrees in the liberal 
arts and fine arts. Wesleyan believes the small college atmosphere 
to be the most conducive to individualized instruction, and has 
designed its curriculum to give each student the maximum oppor- 
tunity to develop an academic program suited to individual needs. 
At the same time, the College limits its academic program to those 
courses which will provide a broad liberal arts curriculum of a 
proportion which can be managed with an aim toward quality. As a 
minimal standard it seeks to make its major offerings at a sufficient 
level of learning that students who wish will be prepared adequately 
to continue into graduate or professional study. The curriculum 
seeks to avoid rigidity and to encourage freedom of choice by the 
student in the planning of her course of study. Wesleyan attempts to 
meet student vocational needs while recognizing that a liberal arts 
education is still the best education to fit one for life in the broader 
perspective. 

A special aspect of the Wesleyan academic program is the rather 
extensive involvement in the fine arts, especially for a small college. 
This is true not only because the College traditionally has offered 
special degrees in these areas, but even more because the Wesleyan 
philosophy of education believes the liberal arts are incomplete per 
se without the fine arts. 

Wesleyan College recognizes that a college degree represents an 
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educational beginning, not a completion, and wishes to instill in her 
students a system of rational inquiry, a basis for aesthetic judgment, 
and a motivation that will require a life-long pursuit of learning. The 
College seeks not so much to impose an educational structure on 
students as to make the constantly evolving concept and organiza- 
tion an educational process in itself. 
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Admission 


GENERAL 

Requests for applications, catalogues and other admissions 
materials should be addressed to the Director of Admissions, 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia 31 201 , or you may call between 
the hours of 8:30 A.M. — 5:00 P.M., Monday — Friday. Our telephone 
number is Area 912-477-0115. 

Completed applications should be returned to the Office of 
Admissions with the required, non-refundable fee of $15. 

The Admissions Committee will give careful consideration to the 
academic credentials submitted by each applicant. No one factor 
determines acceptance or denial. All factors are evaluated in 
relation to the applicant’s complete qualifications. In regard to an 
applicant’s race, the admissions policy of Wesleyan College is 
strictly non-discriminatory. Prospective students are strongly en- 
couraged to visit Wesleyan. To schedule an interview on campus, to 
arranges campus tour, or to stay overnight with a Wesleyan student 
hostess, please write or call the Admissions Office two weeks in 
advance. 

FRESHMEN ADMISSION 

In order to select students whose preparation, aptitudes, health, 
and character give evidence that they can profit by its programs, 
Wesleyan asks applicants for admission to the freshman class to 
submit the following credentials: 

1. Application for admission including $15 fee and a recent 
photograph. (Photograph will be used for Freshmen Student 
Roster). 

2. A transcript of all high school work completed as well as course 
work currently being attempted. Applicants should be graduates of 
accredited high schools. However, students from non-accredited 
high schools will be considered for admission. While it is not a 
requirement that a student complete specific courses while in high 
school, it is strongly recommended that a college preparatory 
program be selected. Such a program should include four units in 
English, two units in mathematics, two units in natural or physical 
sciences, two units in social sciences, and two units of a foreign 
language. 

3. Acceptable scores from either the Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
the College Entrance Examination Board or from the American 
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College Testing Program. Scores from an examination taken during 
the junior year of high school will be considered by the Admissions 
Committee as well as examination scores taken during the senior 
year. 

4. A personality report or recommendation must be submitted by 
one of the following: guidance counselor, principal or headmaster. 

5. Upon acceptance for admission, applicants will be sent a health 
record form which should be completed and returned to the 
Admissions Office as soon as possible. 

MUSIC AUDITIONS 

Auditions are required for applicants in music. Students who plan 
to major in music in the School of Fine Arts will be given auditions in 
applied music and special tests to determine their general musical 
knowledge. Types of compositions to be performed are listed 
below. 

Piano — A two-part invention by Bach, an allegro movement from 
a classic sonata, and one or more compositions of corresponding 
difficulty. 

Voice — Two songs from the standard voice literature, performed 
with musical understanding. 

Organ — One or more of the “Eight Little Preludes and Fugues" or 
Chorale-Preludes from the “Orgelbuchlein” of Bach, and another 
contrasting work from the Romantic or Contemporary period. In the 
instance of no previous organ study, the suggestions under “Piano" 
Audition would serve very well as background material and de- 
monstration of keyboard ability. 

Music Education — Students majoring in music education must 
elect voice, piano or organ as their primary field. They should be 
able to demonstrate a familiarity with the basic techniques in this 
field. 

EARLY ADMISSION 

Academically talented students who are completing the junior 
year in an accredited high school and whose achievements and 
aptitudes merit special consideration may apply for Early Admis- 
sion. Candidates for Early Admission must complete a minimum of 
twelve academic units during grades 9-11. Scores from either the 
SAT or ACT examinations must also be submitted. In addition, an 
interview is required with members of the administration and 
faculty. 

ADVANCED PLACEMENT— CLEP 

Entering freshmen students who have taken special college-level 
courses in high school, and who achieve scores of 3, 4 or 5 on the 
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tests for advanced placement administered by the College Entrance 
Examination Board will be awarded appropriate college credit. 

Credit by examination and exemption of courses for entering 
students are possible through the College Level Examination 
Program (CLEP) of the College Entrance Examination Board. A 
minimum score of 500 is required on the CLEP General Examina- 
tions to be exempt with credit. A student may also exempt courses 
by taking Departmental Examinations. Credit under this procedure 
will be recorded upon a recommendation from the Department to 
the Dean of the College. 

A maximum amount of credit a student can receive by exemption 
through any one or a combination of CLEP, Advanced Placement, or 
Departmental Examination is fifteen (15) semester hours. 

ADMISSION AS TRANSFER STUDENT 

Applicants who wish to transfer to Wesleyan from other accre- 
dited institutions may be considered for entrance with advanced 
standing. Required papers include an application for admission, an 
official transcript of record indicating at least a C average and good 
standing in the institution previously attended, and a certificate of 
sound health. SAT or ACT scores may also be required. 

A student accepted for admission with advanced standing will 
receive full credit for courses recognized as acceptable for the 
Wesleyan degree and passed with grades not lower than C. The 
maximum credit that may be allowed for work done elsewhere shall 
not exceed three years of a degree program; not more than thirty 
semester hours may be accepted for any one academic year. The 
credit from a junior college may not exceed sixty semester hours, all 
of which must be in lower division work. An examination may be 
required if deemed advisable. 

Applied Music — Advanced standing in applied music is given 
only after a placement examination before a faculty board. 

Students who are able to pass examinations in music showing 
that they have completed work beyond that of the entrance 
requirements may receive tentative advanced credit in the subject 
or subjects in which they pass examinations, provided that such 
study is confirmed by advanced study in residence in the same field, 
and that such credits have not already been used to satisfy entrance 
requirements. Music study done during the high school years, even 
though not used to satisfy entrance requirements, may be accepted 
for advanced standing but not for credit toward the number of 
courses required for the degree. 

ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 

In addition to the above requirements, foreign students must 
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furnish evidence of competency in the English language by scoring 
a minimum of 500 on the test of “English as a Foreign Language” 
(Educational Testing Service). When this is not possible some other 
acceptable evidence may be substituted. 

ADMISSION AS SPECIAL OR STUDIO STUDENTS 

A limited number of applicants may be admitted as special 
students. It is understood that they will be mature persons of ability 
and seriousness of purpose. The category of “special student” is 
not intended to include recent high school graduates or college 
students who cannot qualify for admission as regular students. 
Special students observe the same regulations concerning atten- 
dance, examination, and proficiency as regular students. 

Persons who desire private instruction in applied music may 
enroll as studio students, after an audition in applied music, without 
meeting the other entrance requirements of the college. 

ACADEMIC ENTRY/RE-ENTRY 

The college’s new “Come Back To Wesleyan Plan” is an academic 
entry/re-entry program designed for women beyond normal college 
age. Whether a woman is interested in starting her college career 
and working toward a degree, continuing an interrupted college 
program, or taking interest courses for her own personal growth 
and stimulation — Wesleyan has the way. 

The admission requirement is a high school diploma or the 
equivalent which must have been completed four years before the 
date she enters Wesleyan. No testing is required for admission. 
Transfers from other colleges are accepted. 

The college feels that the program gives recognition and services 
to women whose maturity and goal-directed incentives make them 
excellent prospective students. This program enables them to 
return to school and prove to themselves and the college that they 
are fully capable of succeeding in a college atmosphere. At present 
Wesleyan’s program is the only college program in the Middle 
Georgia area specifically designed to meet the unique needs of 
women over 22. 

Women can enter either full or part-time. Individual counseling 
with the Dean of the College and faculty advisors will assist every 
student in determining which course of study is best suited to meet 
her needs. The only resident requirement is that the student take the 
last nine courses of her program at Wesleyan. 
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Financial Aid For Students 


Wesleyan College, through its scholarship and other student aid 
funds, makes a sincere effort to provide financial assistance for 
students when it is needed. The college is happy to cooperate in 
obtaining funds for students through the United Methodist Scholar- 
ship and Loan Programs, the Georgia State Scholarship Commis- 
sion, the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, Supplemental Edu- 
cational Opportunity Grant, National Direct Student Loan Program, 
and College Work-Study Program. 

COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 

Wesleyan is a member of the College Scholarship Service (CSS) 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. Participants in CSS 
subscribe to theprinciplethatfinancial aid granted a student should 
be based upon financial need. The CSS assists colleges, universities 
and other agencies in determining the student’s need. Entering 
students seeking financial assistance are required to submit by 
March 15, a copy of the Financial Aid Form (FAF) to the College 
Scholarship Service, designating Wesleyan College as one of the 
recipients. The FAF form may be obtained from a secondary school, 
appropriate office of the College Scholarship Service, or through 
the Student Aid Office at Wesleyan.* 

Graduates of junior colleges are eligible for all sources of 
financial aid. Students transferring from senior colleges may also 
receive financial assistance after establishing need through the 
College Scholarship Service. 

All scholarships and grants are renewable provided the recipient 
continues to meet all requirements set by the Student Aid Commit- 
tee. 

Scholarships, grants, and loans are credited pro-rata between the 
two regular terms. 

'All financial aid applicants are required to apply for both a Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grant and a Georgia Incentive Scholarship (if a Georgia resident). 
Applications for these grants are available at secondary school guidance offices or 
the Student Aid Office at Wesleyan. 

WESLEYAN SCHOLAR AWARDS** 

Awards known as the Wesleyan Scholar Awards are available on a 
competitive basis to outstanding incoming freshmen who have 
been nominated by their high school counselors or principals. The 
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amount of this award for 1976-77 was $8800, awarded at $2200 per 
year, for no more than four years. It is renewable if the student 
continues to meet all requirements set by the Student Aid Commit- 
tee in the award letter. Should the student’s status at the college 
change in any matter, during the period of enrollment, this award is 
subject to reevaluation. 

Should a Wesleyan Scholar receive additional aid which results in 
overpayment of the student’s bill for any academic year, or any 
portion of an academic year, the Student Aid Committee reserves 
the right to reevaluate that student’s particular situation and reduce 
the amount of the Wesleyan Scholar Award by the amount of such 
over-payment. 

**The dollar amounts of the Wesleyan Scholar Awards are subject to change 
annually. The amounts listed represent those scholarships awarded for 1976-77. 

PIERCE SCHOLAR 

Each year a limited number of incoming freshmen, selected on 
the basis of their exceptional scholastic record in high school and 
their showing on the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, receive the honor of being desig- 
nated Pierce Scholars, so named in honor of Wesleyan’s first 
president, George Foster Pierce. Students may receive this designa- 
tion throughout their career at Wesleyan if they maintain a satisfac- 
tory scholastic average and continue to meet any other require- 
ments set by the Student Aid Committee. The amount of this award 
for 1 976-77 was $4000, to be awarded at $1 000 annually, for no more 
than four years, and is also renewable if the student continues to 
meet any other requirements set by the Student Aid Committee in 
the student’s award letter. In addition to the honor of being 
designated Pierce Scholars, these students may receive additional 
financial assistance based on need. This need is determined 
through submission of the Financial Aid Form and must be 
determined each year of attendance at the college. Should a Pierce 
Scholar receive additional aid which results in overpayment of the 
student’s bill for any academic year, or any portion of an academic 
year, the Student Aid Committee reserves the right to reevaluate that 
student’s particular situation and reduce the amount of the Pierce 
Scholar Award by the amount of such overpayment. 

FRESHMAN HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS 

Freshman scholarships ranging from $1 00 to $900 are awarded to 
prospective freshmen of superior scholastic achievement and 
ability. These scholarships are also renewable each year, provided 
the student continues to meet the requirements set forth in the 
award letter. Additional aid is also possible, provided need of the 
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further assistance is demonstrated through annual submission of 
the Financial Aid Form. 

Should a Freshman Honor Scholar receive additional aid which 
results in overpayment of the student’s bill for any academic year, or 
any portion of an academic year, the Student Aid Committee 
reserves the right to reevaluate the student’s particular situation 
and reduce the amount of the Freshman Honor Scholarship by the 
amount of such overpayment. 

TALENT AWARDS 

Special awards ranging from $1 00 to $1 ,000 are given to students 
of exceptional talent, who plan to major in one of the fine arts. 
Awards are renewable if the student continues to evidence excep- 
tional talent and maintains the required scholastic average. Audi- 
tions or showings are required. 

GRANTS-IN-AID 

Funds are also available to students who are applying for financial 
aid primarily on the basis of need, and who show promise of success 
in college. Recipients of scholarships awarded solely on the basis of 
merit may also apply for additional assistance through a Grant-in- 
Aid. Eligibility for such a Grant is determined through submission of 
the Financial Aid Form. Normally, Grants-in-Aid are renewable as 
long as the student continues to demonstrate need of such aid and 
continues to meet the requirements set forth by the Student Aid 
Committee. Should the student’s status at the college change in any 
way during her enrollment, the Student Aid Committee reserves the 
right to reevaluate any financial assistance awarded by the Commit- 
tee and make any adjustments deemed appropriate. 

PART/TIME EMPLOYMENT 

Various opportunities are available for part-time student work. 
Students are assigned to the dining room, library, laboratories, 
studios, and offices. Payment is made in cash each month directly to 
the student. 

STUDENT LOANS 

Several of the College loan funds make it possible for students to 
borrow money if necessary. No interest is charged on a loan while a 
student is enrolled at Wesleyan. Interest at five per cent is charged 
beginning with the date on which a student graduates or withdraws. 
The principal may be repaid at any time, but becomes due in 
monthly payments, beginning ninety days after graduation or 
withdrawal. 
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FEDERAL AID 

As stated earlier, Wesleyan participates in the following programs 
of the federal government: The College Work-Study Program, The 
National Direct Student Loan Program, Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants, Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG), 
and Guaranteed Loans. To obtain a BEOG, a student must apply 
directly to the government. An application for the BEOG can be 
secured at either the student’s secondary school guidance office or 
from the Director of Student Aid at Wesleyan. All applicants for 
Financial Aid on the basis of need must file an application for a 
BEOG. Applications for the Guaranteed Loan, or Federally Insured 
Loan, are available at banks, credit unions or savings and loans 
associations in the student’s home town that participate in such 
programs. 

OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 

WESLEYAN ALUMNAE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Wesleyan Alumnae Association, through its Loyalty Fund, 
annually provides sums to be used in assisting students who show 
promise of success in college and present evidence of need through 
the College Scholarship Service. 

MACON ALUMNAE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Macon Wesleyan Alumnae Club each year awards several 
scholarships to deserving Macon girls. 

UNITED METHODIST SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Board of Higher Education and Ministry of The United 
Methodist Church awards annually a number of scholarships for 
United Methodist students attending Wesleyan. Scholarships usu- 
ally are awarded in an amount of $500 per year and are for one year 
only. No student may be granted more than two such scholarships 
during her four years in college. Awards are made upon the 
recommendation of the Wesleyan Student Aid Committee. 

UNITED METHODIST STUDENT LOANS. 

To be eligible to apply for a United Methodist Student Loan, an 
applicant must meet the following requirements; 1) Be a member of 
The United Methodist Church. Church attendance or participation 
in church activities does not constitute church membership. Only 
those who have been received into full membership are eligible. 2) 
Be a citizen of the United States (or have permanent resident status). 
3) Be admitted to a degree program in an accredited college in the 
United States. All applicants must maintain at least a “C” average to 
be eligible. The maximum per year a student my apply for at 
Wesleyan is $800. Applications are available from the Director of 
Student Aid at Wesleyan College. 
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The Alpha Delta Pi Sorority Scholarship of $250.00 is awarded to a 
descendant or relative of a member of the sorority. Selection is 
made by a local committee of sorority alumnae. For further 
information, contact Director of Student Aid, Wesleyan College. 

The Presser Foundation awards a scholarship annually to a music 
student planning to teach. 

Mrs. Hermoine Ross Walker, an alumna of the class of 1892, has 
given $1,000.00 to establish the Ross-Walker Award, as a memorial 
to her mother, Annie Rose Ross, class of 1868, and her husband's 
mother, Annie Nutting Walker, alumna of the class of 1868. The 
income is awarded annually to students who show definite promise 
of ability in the field of spoken or written English. 

Mrs. Marion Luse Chenery, M.B., 1885, bequeathed $1,000.00 to 
establish the Marion Luse Chenery Prize. The income is awarded 
annually to a member or members of the senior class for excellence 
in music. 

Dr. G. W. Gignilliat, Professor Emeritus, and Mrs. Gignilliat have 
given $500.00 to establish the Katherine Rogers Memorial Award. 
The income is awarded biennially to a student selected by the 
English Department for excellence in written English. 

Mrs. Katherine Catchings Ware, A. B., 1927, and Mr. John Holliday 
Catchings have given $3,292.00 in memory of their mother, Susie 
Martin Catchings, A.B., B.M., 1897. The income is to be used for an 
achievement award to the senior music major or majors each year 
who have shown the greatest progress in understanding, apprecia- 
tion and performance in the field of music during four years at 
Wesleyan, to be known as the Susie Martin Catchings Memorial 
Award. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURES 

All applications for scholarship and/or financial assistance 
(grants, loans, student work) should be made in writing on forms 
which may be obtained from the Director of Student Aid. It is highly 
recommended that applications be submitted as early as possible, 
preferably before March 1 . Students applying for aid on the basis of 
need are required to submit a Financial Aid Form, preferably by 
March 15. This Financial Aid Form can be obtained from- the 
student’s secondary school guidance office. 
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Expenses 


For the College Year: Non-area Students 

Tuition 

Boarding 

Student Activities Fee 


Due As Follows Boarding Non-Boarding 

August 15, 1977 $2,400 $1,610 

December 15, 1977 1,550 1,020 


$3,950 $2,630 

For Students Entering Spring Semester 

Due As Follows Boarding Non-Boarding 

December 15, 1977 $2,020 $1,360 


'For the College Year: Area Students 
Tuition 
Boarding 

Student Activities Fee 


Due As Follows 
August 15, 1977 
December 15, 1977 


Boarding Non-Boarding 
$1,920 $1,130 

1 ,230 700 


$3,150 $1,830 


$2,540 
. .1,320 
... .90 


$3,950 


$1,740 

1,320 

90 


$3,150 


Note: All full-time students who are residents of Georgia are eligible to apply for the 
Georgia State Grant. 

‘The tuition is applicable to students who qualify under any one of the following: 

1. Students who graduated or are early admission candidates from high schools in 
the seven counties (Bibb, Houston, Twiggs, Jones, Monroe, Crawford, and Peach) of 
the Middle Georgia Area and who maintained a residence in the seven county area. 

2. Students who maintains residence with parents, legal guardian, or spouse in the 
seven counties of the Middle Georgia area. 

3. Students who have maintained a residence in the seven county Middle Georgia 
Area for four years or students not previously enrolled at Wesleyan who can 
satisfactorily demonstrate that they are legal residents of one of the seven counties of 
the Middle Georgia Area and intend to remain so for the forseeable future. 

The area tuition discount applies to both part-time and full-time students as 
defined above. This fee applies only to students who qualify under the above and who 
enroll for the first time at Wesleyan after August 31,1 973 or to a student enrolled prior 
to August, 1973 if same student has been out of school for at least four years. 
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For Students Entering Spring Semester 

Due As Follows Boarding Non-Boarding 

December 15, 1977 $1,620 $960 

‘‘General Deposit 

Boarding $125 

Non-Boarding 25 

The General Deposit is payable by all regular students 
upon acceptance to the College for the first time and 
no later than 30 days prior to the beginning of the 
semester in which a student enrolls. It is refundable 
either upon graduation or withdrawal from the College 
provided the non-boarding students notify the Regis- 
trar’s Office and the boarding students notify the Dean 
of Student Affairs’ Office in writing one month prior to 
the end of the semester that she plans to withdraw. 

This refund is subject to its application to any unpaid 
fees or charges against the student. 


“Reserves dorm room and space in class. Partial refunds are made if College is 
notified prior to certain dates. 

The above rates apply to a student who registers for a minimum of 12 semester 
hours. Bills for September and December payments will be sent to the parents. All 
other charges will be billed directly to the student on campus, unless the Business 
Office is notified in writing that bills are to be mailed elsewhere. 


SPECIAL FEES: 

Single Course-per semester hour 
Single Course-per semester hour (Area Student) 

Auditing Course-per semester 
Students in Absentia-Registration for Year 
Graduation Fee 

Late Registration Fee-Per Semester 
Extra Load Fee-Per Semester Hour 
Drop-take fee (after 6 class days) 

Continuing Education Fee (Open only to non-degree candidates 
taking no more than one course per term) 10 

Private Music Lessons: (Payable each semester) 

Half time: one, 25 minute lesson 
and one master class per week 9 

Full time: one, 50 minute lesson 
and one master class per week 14 

Students whose major program requires % or more credit 
of applied lessons must register for full time. 


$100 

70 

100 

100 

50 

15 

75 

10 
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Student teaching fee-per semester 
Fee for all courses with lab fees or special fees 
indicated in course descriptions 
Summer Fee for 451 (Independent Study) 
and 452 (Field Studies) per semester hour 

SPECIAL ROOM FEES: 

Single rooms will be charged on the basis that the student pay % of 
the revenue that would be generated by two people occupying the 
room. 


50 

10 

70 


Per Student 
Per Semester 


Persons, Banks & Wortham Dorm: 

Suite, Connecting Bath (4 Students) $25 

Double Room, Private Bath (2 Students) 35 

Single Room, No Bath (1 Student) 105 

Single Room, Connecting Bath (1 Student) 120 

Single Room, Private Bath (1 Student) 130 

Jones Dormitory: 

Suite, Connecting Bath (4 Students) 30 

Double Room, Private Bath (2 Students) 40 

Single Room, Connecting Bath (1 Student) 125 

Single Room, Private Bath (1 Student) 150 

Hightower Dormitory: Suite, Connecting Bath (4 Students) 68 
Double Room, Private Bath (2 Students) 88 

Single Room, Connecting Bath (1 Student) 145 

Single Room, Private Bath (1 Student) 220 


SPECIAL SCHEDULES: 

Standard tuition fees apply to student programs up to 1 7 semester 
hours inclusive. Work in excess of 17 semester hours (exclusive of 
applied music taken for credit or ensemble work taken for no credit) 
will be charged at the rate of $75.00 per semester hour. Students 
who are allowed to register as part-time students taking fewer than 
12 semester hours must pay the fees charged for single courses. 
Fees for zero credit courses are computed as one course in 
determining the student’s load unless this creates an overload. 

TERMS: 

Every student by act of matriculation agrees to remain for the full 
semester and thereby creates a liability for the payment of all 
charges for the semester. By entering a student, a parent or 
guardian accepts the terms and regulations outlined in the 
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catalogue as final and binding upon him. 

An allowance of $25.00 per week will be made to boarding 
students whose student teaching assignments require them to live 
outside the Macon area. This allowance may be deducted from the 
charges for the semester in which the teaching is done. 

Grades, transcripts, or diploma will not be issued for any student 
whose financial obligations to the college have not been fully 
discharged. 

Students who do not register at the appointed time must pay the 
late registration fee of $15.00 

Wesleyan’s charges are based on the payment of all fees at the 
time stated. Scholarships, discounts and loans will be credited 
between the two semesters and will be applied to registration 
payment each semester. 

Boarding students withdrawing from the college shall receive a 
refund of $25.00 per week for boarding fees. No refund of other 
charges shall be made. 

The college reserves the right to change its fees at the end of any 
semester, if conditions should make this necessary. 

FINANCING (THE INSURED TUITION PAYMENT PLAN): 

The Insured Tuition Payment Plan of Boston, well known in the 
educational field, offers two convenient payment programs for 
parents who desire to budget the annual cost in monthly install- 
ments. Both programs include insurance protection which covers 
the balance of the cost of the entire educational program in the 
event of the death or disability of the insured parent. 

There is a Prepayment program which you begin before the first 
payment is due at the School and end before graduation. You pay as 
you go. Consequently, there is no interest charge. 

There is also an Extended Prepayment Plan. This program takes 
advantage of low cost loan facilities. It reduces the monthly 
payments and spreads the cost out over a long period of time. 

The earlier you start a program, the smaller your payments and the 
longer the term of your insurance protection. Information about the 
two programs is sent to the parents of each incoming student. 
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Student Life 


Wesleyan believes that participation in the student life of the 
institution is an extension of formal academic work which can add 
dimensions to individual development. Various extracurricular 
activities are offered which can enrich the college experience and 
expand individual horizons. Students actively participate in the 
planning as well as directing of these activities. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION 

The Student Government Association, through an agreement 
with the President and faculty of the college, governs the student 
body with emphasis on responsibility, freedom, order, and the 
maintenance of conditions favorable to an academic community. 
The Honor Principles are based upon the idea that individual 
freedom is a right founded on responsibility. An honor tradition, 
based on the concept of individual responsibility and honor, is 
inherent in campus life. 

The Student Government Association is largely responsible for 
student life in the college community. Student government ac- 
tivities are directed through the Senate, the Council on Judicial 
Affairs, and the activity councils. Violations of student government 
regulations are handled through a system of judicial processes; a 
system of appeals has been established to provide justice for all 
concerned. 

COUNCIL ON JUDICIAL AFFAIRS 

Wesleyan’s Honor Principles consist of an Honor Code, an Honor 
System, and an Honor Pledge. The Honor Code, based upon the 
idea that individual freedom is a right founded upon responsibility, 
states that “A student is expected to tell the truth, respect the 
property of others, and maintain absolute honesty in all areas of her 
college life.” The Honor System consists of the Joint Statement of 
Rights and Freedoms of Students. The Honor Pledge is made by 
each student to the college community. The Honor Principles form 
the foundation of college life. It is hoped that they will help each 
student form ideals by which she can evaluate experiences during 
her lifetime. It is understood, that by becoming a student at 
Wesleyan, an individual signifies her acceptance of the Honor 
Principles. 
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SOCIAL LIFE 

The Council on Social Activities of the Student Government 
Association is responsible for the social program of the campus. 
This organization seeks to promote and improve all aspects of life 
involving relations with people. A variety of activities is offered, 
including concert-dance weekends, mixers, fashion shows, make- 
up shows, coffee-house entertainment, holiday trips, and special 
dinners. 

RECREATIONAL LIFE 

The Student Recreation Council of the Student Government 
Association plans a program which provides each student with the 
opportunity to participate in a variety of recreational activities. All 
competitive activities emphasize and encourage fair play and 
sportsmanship. Team and individual activities are offered in various 
sports and recreational activities, including soccer, basketball, 
volleyball, swimming and softball. In addition, the organization 
sponsors intercollegiate competition in tennis, as well as a syn- 
chronized swimming group. Weekend trips, movies, and other 
special events are also sponsored by the Student Recreation 
Council. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE 

The Council on Religious Concerns of the Student Government 
Association serves as coordinator for religious organizations and 
activities on the campus. It is responsible for encouraging the 
religious life of the students and their respective church affiliations 
and campus church organization activities. The Council recognizes 
the individual’s needs for attainment of a spiritual well-being and 
attempts to provide a climate which makes creative living possible. 
The committees work with personal interaction, community interac- 
tion, Stunt, and a New York Seminar. Students can voluntarily serve 
the Macon community through this organization with the Georgia 
Academy for the Blind, the Youth Development Center, Tutorial 
Programs and Inner-City Macon. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 

Wesleyan students publish a newspaper, a quarterly literary 
magazine, a yearbook and a Student Handbook. Editors, key staff 
members and faculty advisers are nominated and elected by the 
staff members. Any student may work on these publications. All 
publications are included in the student activity fee. 

Times and Challenge, the student newspaper, reports current 
news of campus events and other features. 

The Veterropt is the College yearbook and provides a pictorial 
record of the college activities. 
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The Wesleyan Magazine of Creative Arts is the college magazine. 
It consists of original creative works by students with a few 
outstanding contributions by faculty members. 

The Student Handbook is published by the Student Government 
Association and contains complete information concerning student 
life. 

INTEREST CLUBS 

Student clubs are active in the promotion of the academic and the 
extracurricular life of the college. These include: Art Club, Biology 
Club, Black Student Alliance, Cafe Society, History-Government 
Club, German Club, Naiads (synchronized swimming group), 
Psychology Club, Scribes (literary organization), Student National 
Education Association, Glee Club, Macon-Wesleyan Strings, Music 
Educators National Conference, Physical Education Club for 
Majors, Wesleyannes, Washboard Band, and Young Republicans. 

STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

The college holds membership in national, regional, state and 
local organizations in a number of academic and artistic fields and 
encourages student attendance and participation in the programs 
of such organizations. National Greek letter honor and professional 
societies have been established at Wesleyan College in various 
subject matter fields. 

Phi Kappa Phi — A national honor society recognizing academic 
achievement in all departments was installed at Wesleyan in 1 969. It 
seeks to stimulate scholarship in all fields of learning. Only those 
juniors who are in the upper 5% and seniors in the upper 10% of 
their class may be considered for membership. Character and 
service are also considered. 

Mortar Board — This is a Senior Women's Honor Society, whose 
purpose is to encourage and recognize leadership promote scho- 
larship, and promote service programs on campus. 

Kappa Delta Epsilon — A National honor society in education has 
a chapter at Wesleyan known as Alpha Omicron. Membership is 
open on invitation to students planning to teach. Invitation is based 
on an academic average of B, and leadership qualities. 

Phi Sigma lota — Established on the Wesleyan campus in 1966, 
this national honor society in the Romance Languages seeks to 
recognize outstanding ability and attainments in the romance 
languages. To be elected to membership, a student must be of 
Junior standing and have earned at least a B average, not only in this 
special field, but in the total work at Wesleyan College. 

Pi Delta Epsilon — The Wesleyan College Chapter of this national 
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honor society in journalism was installed in 1964. To be eligible for 
membership a student must have contributed to campus journalism 
and must have achieved good grades. 

Pi Gamma Mu — This national honor society in the fields of Social 
Science was installed at Wesleyan in 1959. To be eligible a student 
must have earned at least 20 semester hours in Social Science with 
a B average. 

Sigma Alpha lota — A chapter of Sigma Alpha lota, a professional 
fraternity for women in the field of music, was established at 
Wesleyan College in 1959. Membership is based on scholarship, 
musicianship, personality and character. 

Alpha Psi Omega — This national honor society for students 
participating in theatre work has a Wesleyan chapter, Phi Psi. To be 
elected to membership the student must have second semester 
junior standing and have proven that she has outstanding ability in 
theatrical activities. She must also have good grades. 

MUSIC 

Programs are presented in the Porter Family Memorial Au- 
ditorium on the Campus. Recent programs included: 

Danza Venezuela, ballet 
New Orleans Symphony 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra 
Judith Raskin, soprano 

Ed London’s Music Group, contemporary chamber group 

Marie-Clair Alain, organist 

Marilyn Horne, soprano 

Gina Bachauer, pianist 

Harvard Glee Club 

Cornell Glee Club 

Members of the music faculty give concerts in Macon and other 
cities, and faculty members and students provide recitals. 

An important part of the music department offerings are work- 
shops featuring master teachers such as 
Claude Frank 
Anna Kaskas 
Martin Katz 
John Wustman 
Gerre Hancock 
Garrick Ohlsson 

GLEE CLUB 

The Glee Club tours and presents concerts including concerts 
with men’s glee clubs. Membership is by audition. 
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WESLEYANNES 

The Wesleyannes, a small vocal ensemble of select voices, 
performs a variety of music, including popular as well as more 
serious styles. The group makes frequent public appearances and 
offers its members a variety of performing experiences. Member- 
ship is by audition. 

WASHBOARD BAND 

The Washboard Band entertains on campus and at frequent 
off-campus functions. Membership is open to any student, with 
selection by members based on audition. 


M.E.N.C. 

Membership in the student chapter of the Music Educators 
National Conference is encouraged for all Music Education majors. 
It is also open to students interested in the teaching of music. 

THEATRE 

The Theatre Department produces a number of major plays each 
year. Participation in all phases of these productions is open to 
every student enrolled at Wesleyan, regardless of her major. Recent 
plays produced by the Department included: 

The Imaginary Invalid — Moliere 

The Skin of Our Teeth — Thornton Wilder 

Mandragola — Niccolo Machiavelli 

The Butterfly — Bijah Mofid 

Much Ado About Nothing — William Shakespeare 

Miss Reardon Drinks A Little — Paul Zindel 

The Eumenides — Aeschylus 

Every other year student directors present a bill of one-act plays. 
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Student Services 


ORIENTATION 

An orientation for incoming students is conducted during the 
pre-registration period and continued through the year. The pur- 
pose of the program is to acquaint new students with the aims, 
objectives, traditions, customs, extracurricular activities, and 
academic program of the college. It also provides an opportunity for 
new students to meet student leaders and members of the faculty 
and administration. Before the beginning of the fall semester, 
incoming students will receive a Student Handbook and informa- 
tion concerning when and where to report on campus. 

GUIDANCE 

Wesleyan is small enough to provide for interaction of students 
with members of the faculty and administration. In addition to the 
Academic Dean, each student has a faculty adviser to assist with 
educational plans and decisions. The staff of the Dean of Student 
Affairs’ Office, Director of Counseling, and Resident Assistants are 
available to students for personal counseling. Particular attention is 
given to students who have difficulty adjusting to the college 
situation and appropriate referrals are made when necessary. 

Student advisement programs have been instituted to assist new 
students in adjusting to college. Peer counselors, selected for their 
maturity, ability, and interest in assisting new students, function 
during the freshman year, and are paired with faculty advisors. They 
assist students in orientation to the college and in general adjust- 
ment as well as academically. A Big Sister Program, which helps 
freshmen to become involved in college life and get to know 
upper-classmen, functions during the freshman year. 

LUCY LESTER WILLET MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

Made possible by a generous gift of Mr. Lawrence Willet of Atlanta 
in memory of his mother, Lucy Lester Willet, a graduate of Wesleyan 
in 1881, the library was occupied in May, 1968. Designed in 
matching Georgian architecture and planned for modern library 
work, it is air-conditioned and sound conditioned, with wall-to-wall 
carpeting, for a study-conducive atmosphere. It contains over 
98,000 volumes and 580 current periodical subscriptions. Several 
funds have been established for the benefit of the library and for the 
purchase of books, and donations from alumnae and other friends 
have helped build the library’s materials fund. Alumnae have 
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established two book funds honoring former members of the 
faculty — The Katharine Carnes Li brary of Americana and the J. W. W. 
Daniel Library of History and Government. 

The Georgia Room houses some 4,000 rare books and treasures 
of Americana. The nucleus of the collection is the 1500-volume 
library of Georgiana presented in 1931 by the late Judge Orville A. 
Park of Macon. The Americana material was made possible through 
the generosity of the late Mr. Tracy W. McGregor of Detroit and 
Washington. Many scholars visit the Georgia Room for the purpose 
of research. Books by famous Georgia authors and mementos of 
Macon’s own Sidney Lanier and Harry Stillwell Edwards are most 
interesting to visitors and students. 

A large Fine Arts Library includes the Florrie Cook White Art 
Library which was presented by the Atlanta Wesleyan Alumnae and 
friends of Mrs. White. The late Mr. James Hyde Porter gave a number 
of rare music books, and, in observance of the Centennial of their 
founding at Wesleyan in 1851, the Alpha Delta Pi Sorority estab- 
lished a fund of $5,000.00 which has been used to purchase 
unusual, valuable books and manuscripts in the arts. The music 
collection consisting of some 5,000 records and scores makes up a 
rich collection. 

To enrich teaching techniques and learning experiences, the 
library has established a department of visual aids. Recording, 
filmstrip, tape, and slide equipment are available to departments 
and organizations on campus. 

Seminar and meetings rooms are also available for student and 
faculty use. 

MEDICAL SERVICES 

A modern, well equipped infirmary, under the direction of a 
registered nurse, is provided for treatment of minor illnesses or 
injuries. A qualified physician is on the staff and visits the infirmary 
regularly. Several hospitals are within a few minutes drive of the 
campus. 

Although the college makes every effort to safeguard the well- 
being of the students, it cannot accept responsibility for injuries 
suffered in laboratories, classrooms, physical education and athle- 
tic contests, elsewhere on college property, on trips for instruc- 
tional purposes, or in connection with extracurricular activities. 

PLACEMENT SERVICES 

Representatives from businesses, industry, government, and 
schools visit the campus to confer with prospective women 
employees. The Placement Service, which maintains records, 
recommendations and qualifications of graduating seniors and 
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alumnae, thus serves both employers and students. Placement 
records show that there has always been a demand for Wesleyan 
graduates. Former students have the privilege of writing this office 
for registration and additional help in finding new positions. There 
is a minimal charge for duplication of placement files. 

BANK 

The Student Bank is located in the Business Office in Tate Hall. 
Students may deposit their personal funds but service is limited to 
one deposit and one withdrawal per day. Banking hours are from 
8:45 a.m. to 1:30 p.m., Monday through Friday. No charge is made 
for this service. Exchange on checks in accordance with the Macon 
Clearing House. 

POST OFFICE 

All Postal services are available at the sub-station of the Macon 
Post Office located in the Olive Swann Porter Building. 

COLLEGE STORE 

Located in the student activities area of the Olive Swann Porter 
Building, a college store is operated under college supervision. 
Textbooks and all school supplies are available. The College 
suggests that $100.00 to $125.00 be brought for this purpose. 
Magazines, books, gifts, stationery and toilet articles are also sold 
for the convenience of students and faculty. 

SNACK BAR 

A snack bar is located in the student activities area of the Olive 
Swann Porter Building. With a seating capacity of over one 
hundred, this facility serves students, faculty, and guests of the 
college, with foods from the grill or from the college kitchen. 
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Student Housing 


Because residence hall living is an integral part of the total 
educational process within the college, all full time students live in 
the dormitories. Only those who meet certain requirements and 
have special permission may reside in the Macon area. Further 
details may be found in the Student Handbook. 

Student housing is provided in five comfortable convenient 
residence halls. Most rooms are equipped for double occupancy 
with single beds, chests of drawers, chairs, study desks and 
wastebaskets. 

Private room phones are available through direct arrangement 
with the phone company. Dormitories have lounges, study parlors, 
kitchenettes and laundry areas. Each room is connected to a 
reception desk by intercom. 

Students are generally assigned to dormitories by Class (al- 
though this is not required). Persons Dormitory is normally used as 
a freshman dormitory. 

STUDENT RESIDENT ASSISTANTS 

Resident Assistants are carefully selected and specially trained 
students, employed by the college, to assist students in the 
residence hall situation. They are senior students chosen for their 
maturity, their capability, and ability to work with students. They 
provide leadership, promote cooperation between residents, assist 
new students, and provide assistance with problems that may 
occur. Resident Assistants are counselors to the students in their 
dormitory and, when necessary, they will refer students to others on 
campus who can provide assistance. 

SELECTION OF ROOMS AND ROOMMATES 

Notification of room and roommate assignments will be made by 
late August for first semester, late November for second semester. 
Requests for a particular room or roommate will be honored where 
possible with priority dependent upon date of receipt of completed 
application, including general deposit fee of $125 for all new 
students. The general deposit is payable by all regular students 
upon acceptance to the College for the first time and no later than 30 
days prior to the beginning of the semester in which a student 
enrolls. It is refundable either upon graduation or withdrawal from 
the College provided the non-boarding students notify the Office of 
Records and Registration and the boarding notify the Dean of 
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Student Affairs’ Office in writing prior to the end of the term that she 
plans to withdraw. This refund is subject to its application to any 
unpaid fees or charges against the student. Additional fees for 
single rooms, suites and rooms with private bath are listed in the 
section on Expenses. 

Students dismissed or withdrawing from school must vacate the 
dormitory room within twenty-four hours after notification unless 
special permission is granted by the Dean of Student Affairs. Failure 
to comply with the regulation will result in forfeiture of the room 
deposit. More information about this General Fee may be found in 
the Expense section of the current catalogue. 

Students will be asked to sign a Resident Contract before the 
beginning of each term. This is a rental agreement between the 
College and the student and/or her parents. Responsibilities, 
conditions, and terms of residency are set forth in this document. 

FURNISHINGS AND LAUNDRY 

Each student furnishes her own bed linens, towels, pillows, and 
face cloths. Cotton mattress covers are furnished. The use of hot 
plates, popcorn poppers and air conditioners is not permitted in 
student rooms. Coin operated washing machines and dryers are 
available in each dormitory. 

TRUNKS 

Students who have paid a room reservation for the following term 
are permitted at their own risk to store trunks at the College between 
sessions. Each trunk must be locked, and marked with the student’s 
name. If not claimed within one month after a student’s withdrawal 
from the College, it will be disposed of. The College exercises every 
precaution to protect students’ property, but will not be responsible 
for losses which may occur. 
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Alumnae Association 


Current students are included in many programs of the Wesleyan 
Alumnae Association. Parents’ Weekend, Father-Daughter 
Weekend, and Homecoming are co-sponsored by the Alumnae 
Association. Other services to students include: Orientation in 
Wesleyan's History, Freshman Sponsorship Program, Merchant’s 
Festival, Homecoming Party, Alumnae Mother-Daughter Party, Job 
Opportunities, Alumnae Career Panelists, Scholarships, Alumnae 
Link Program, and Recruitment. 

The Wesleyan Alumnae Association is the oldest in the world. On 
July 11, 1859, the graduates of Wesleyan College met at Mulberry 
Street Methodist Church to organize. 

The purpose of the Wesleyan Alumnae Association, as stated in 
the preamble to the first constitution and by-laws, is unchanged 
today: 

“To revive the friendships formed in our girlhood, to enliven the 
future by the prospect of reunions, to furnish food for thought and 
profitable reflection — as well as to contribute to the strength and 
prosperity of our Alma Mater.” 

All former students of the college, graduates and non-graduates, 
are considered members of the Association. There are no dues, but 
each alumna is asked to contribute to the Loyalty Fund annually, 
according to her means. The Loyalty Fund is an integral part of The 
Annual Fund of the College. 

In 1923, the charter of the college was amended to grant the 
election of three alumnae trustees to three-year terms of office 
without re-election, with the terms so staggered as to provide for the 
election of one trustee each year. 

The alumnae are organized into local clubs according to geog- 
raphical distribution and into classes according to date of atten- 
dance. The alumnae office is located in the Candler Alumnae Center 
and is under the supervision of the alumnae director, Mrs. Frances 
Van Horn. Complete files and records of all alumnae are kept in the 
office. The official organ of the association, The Wesleyan College 
NOW is published four times a year and is edited by Mrs. Freda K. 
Nadler. Miss Alice Domingos is Assistant to the Alumnae Director. 
OFFICERS Present officers, whose terms expire in 1979, are: 

President Mrs. B. Robert Shipp 

First Vice-President Mrs. J. Otey Walker, III 

Second Vice-President Mrs. Donald A. Barkley 
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Third Vice-President . . 
Fourth Vice-President . 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Members-at-large 

(One elected each year 
for three-year term) . . . 


Mrs. Dennis Beall 

. .Miss Debra Stockton 
Mrs. William L. Mellard 

Mrs. W. H. Burns 

Mrs. Rufus Green 

. . . .Mrs. Floyd B. Moon 
. . .Mrs. A. J. Swann, Jr. 
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Academic Regulations 

REGISTRATION 

Students must register in person on the registration dates listed in 
the College Calendar for the fall and spring semesters. No student 
may be admitted to class until her registration has been completed 
and her fees paid. 

Students in attendance in any term who plan to continue in the 
next term are required to file with the Office of Records and 
Registration a preliminary schedule of courses. Students will not be 
admitted later than three weeks after the beginning of a semester, 
except under unusual circumstances and by special permission. 

A student failing to register in time to attend the first scheduled 
class at the beginning of a term is required to pay a fee of $15.00. 
Changes in registration will be allowed during the first six class days 
without penalty. Any changes thereafter will require the student to 
pay a $10.00 late fee. 

A regularly enrolled student may register to audit a class provided 
it is not a studio or laboratory course. It is understood that these 
students are listeners only and are not to participate actively in the 
class activities or discussions. Other courses may be taken for No 
Credit. 

ATTENDANCE 

Students are expected to be regular and punctual in attending 
classes, laboratories, private lessons, and College convocations. A 
detailed statement of attendance regulations may be found in the 

Student Handbook. 

Students pursuing regular courses in speech and art are required 
to attend and take part in such programs, plays, or exhibitions as the 
faculty of the respective departments officially schedule. 

WORK— LOAD 

It is recommended that a student take between 12 and 15 
semester hours during the Fall and Spring semesters. Permission 
must be given by the Dean of the College to take more than 17 
semester hours or less than 12 semester hours in a regular term. The 
maximum number of hours for which a freshman may register is 
seventeen hours; however, the maximum for advanced students is 
nineteen hours. 

Upperclass students who wish to take more than 17 semester 
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hours must have maintained a gradepoint ratio of at least 2.6 on the 
work of the preceding semester, and have the approval of the Dean. 
(See statement of charges for extra courses in section on Ex- 
penses.) 

Students may not discontinue courses for which they have 
registered except for reasons of health or causes acceptable to the 
Dean. 

CREDITS AND GRADING SYSTEM 

Graduation is dependent upon the quantity and quality of work 
done. Students must complete at least 1 20 semester hours and have 
a grade-point average of 2.0 or better for graduation. 

Letter grades are used. They are interpreted below with a 
statement in the right hand column of the number of quality credits 
per semester hour assigned to each letter grade. 


A — Superior work 4 

B — Work above the average 3 

C — Average work 2 

D — Work below the average 1 

E — Conditional failure 0 

F — Absolute failure 0 


CR — Passing work in a non graded course taken for hourly credit 
(not computed in GPA) 

NC — No credit in non graded course taken for hourly credit (not 
computed in GPA) 

S — Satisfactory in work taken without hourly credit (not com- 
puted in GPA) 

U — Unsatisfactory in work taken without hourly credit (not com- 
puted in GPA) 

I — Incomplete (not computed in GPA) 

W— Withdrawal (not computed in GPA) 

WP — Withdrawal Passing (not computed in GPA) 

WF — Withdrawal Failing (same as F) 

Comments: 

Plus and minus designations are not used at Wesleyan. 

The minimum passing grade is D. Grades E and F indicate failure 
in a course, the former conditional, the latter absolute. The grade E 
carries with it the privilege of one re-examination at the regular time 
as noted in the college calendar. If the student removes the 
condition, the grade isD; if the student fails to remove the condition, 
the grade recorded is F. Courses graded F are computed in the 
grade point average. 

The grade of I is given only when a student has been absent from 
the final work in a course due to illness or other causes acceptable 
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to the Dean. The Dean’s permission must be requested and given 
before an I may be recorded. 

A W is given only when a student has officially withdrawn from a 
course with the approval of the Dean. After mid-semester, a WP or 
WF indicates passing or failing in a course at time of withdrawal. (A 
WP is not computed in the GPA A WF is computed in the GPA) 
Exceptions to this are made only in cases of illness or emergency 
when a W may be recorded at the discretion of the Dean. A student 
withdrawing from the College while a term is in session will receive 
W’s for all courses in which she is currently enrolled. (A W is not 
computed in the GPA) 

“CREDIT/NO CREDIT” 

A student may elect up to a maximum of 18 semester hours on the 
basis of credit/no credit grading during her tenure at Wesleyan 
College. This option may not be exercised in the first semester of the 
freshman year except in the case of AMS 150 Programs and 
Exhibitions. After that semester, no more than 5 semester hours per 
term may be elected on the credit/no credit option. The only part of a 
student's major work that can be taken on credit/no credit grading 
are Directed Independent Studies, Field Studies, Senior Seminars, 
and Glee Club. In these cases the grading option is the student’s. 
The student teaching block (EDU 405, 6, 7) is a special case that 
must be taken credit/no credit and is not subject to the 5 hour 
limitation. 

A student who elects to take a course for credit/no credit must 
indicate this during registration before the beginning of the term. 
Credit/no credit means if a student passes the course she receives 
credit for the course, but if she fails the course, she receives no 
credit. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Final Examinations — All students are required to be present. 
Absence from an examination for any cause other than that 
approved by the Dean will result in failure in the course. 

A professor may exempt a senior who is in her final semester from 
the final examination if she has an A average on all other work in the 
course. 

Examinations for the Removal of I or E grades — Examinations 
for the revoval of I or E grades are held on the dates specified on the 
college calendar. 

A student failing to remove such grades at the time appointed for 
re-examination shall be regarded as having failed in the course, and 
the grade recorded will be an F. 

Special Examinations — A student who for unavoidable reasons 
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misses a regularly scheduled examination may apply for permission 
to take a special examination. Written permission must be secured 
from the Dean, and the examination must be taken at the time 
specified by the instructor. 

HONORS 

Semester Honors — Full-time students who during one semester 
pass in all their courses and maintain a grade-point ratio of 3.5 are 
entitled to honors for the semester. 

Sophomore Honors — Students are entitled to sophomore honors 
who maintain during the first two years of college work at Wesleyan 
a grade-point ratio of 3.5. 

Senior Honors — Seniors may be graduated Summa Cum Laude 
who have completed four years of work at Wesleyan College and 
have a grade-point ratio of 3.9. Students may be graduated Magna 
Cum Laude who have a grade-point ratio of 3.7 on four years of 
college work. Students may be graduated Cum Laude who have a 
grade-point ratio of 3.5 on four years of college work. Only students 
registered at Wesleyan at least their last two years will be eligible for 
honors. 

Grades accepted for transfer of credit to Wesleyan will be 
computed in the cumulative GPA, but the student may not receive a 
higher honor at graduation than that merited by her academic 
performance at Wesleyan. Grades from courses taken at another 
institution after a student has been enrolled at Wesleyan as a degree 
candidate will not be computed into the cumulative GPA. 

*A year of college work is equivalent to one-fourth of the number 
of semester hours required for graduation. 

PROBATION 

Academic Probation— At the end of the semester a student is 
automatically placed on probation under the following conditions: 
if her cumulative grade-point ratio is less than 1.7 for freshmen: 
below 1.9 for sophomores; and less than 2.0 for juniors. 

When a student is placed on academic probation the Dean gives 
notice of the fact to both student and parents. It is understood to 
constitute a serious warning that the continuation of a comparable 
level of achievement may result in dismissal. Students under such 
probation cannot hold office in college organizations or engage in 
other activities which interfere with academic work. A student will 
be removed from probation when the cumulative grade-point 
average is high enough to justify such action. 

The primary responsibility of a student on probation is improve- 
ment of academic work. For that reason, a student on probation 
should not be absent from any class without an acceptable excuse. 
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DISMISSAL 

At the end of the freshman year a student automatically excludes 
herself from the college if her grade-point average for the year has 
fallen below 1.5. (Freshmen who have made a grade-point average 
of 2.0 for the second semester will be excepted from this rule). 

At the end of the sophomore year, a student automatically 
excludes herself from the college if her cumulative grade-point 
average has fallen below 1.7; or at the end of the junior year if the 
cumulative grade-point average is below 1.85. No student will be 
excluded who has not been placed on academic probation at some 
time. If in the semester immediately preceding the time of possible 
exclusion she has made at least a 2.0 average as a freshman or 
sophomore or 2.5 as a junior, the student would not be excluded. 

Automatic exclusion is understood to mean exclusion for at least 
the following semester. The student may apply for readmission after 
that time. Exclusion does not imply that the student is morally 
delinquent or has seriously violated college law, but that by reason 
of inadequate preparation, inattention to duty, or irregular atten- 
dance, she is not profiting by her attendance at Wesleyan College. 

A student may be dismissed at any time for other than academic 
reasons as explained in the Student Handbook. 

VOLUNTARY WITHDRAWAL 

Students who find it necessary to withdraw from the College 
during the regular academic year must file with the Dean a 
Withdrawal Request Form requesting administrative approval for 
such action. Voluntary Withdrawal is considered official by the 
College only upon receipt of said request. Honorable dismissal is 
granted only if all financial obligations to the Col lege are satisfactor- 
ily cleared. A dormitory student should also notify the Dean of 
Student Affairs of her intention to withdraw. Request for financial 
deductions or reimbursements in the case of a student who 
withdraws before the end of the term are considered only in the case 
of a student who withdraws from the College for reasons of health, 
and whose application for withdrawal has been approved by the 
Dean. In the case of boarding students the general deposit is 
refundable upon withdrawal from the College provided that the 
student files the Withdrawal Request Form thirty (30) days prior to 
the end of the term that she plans to withdraw. This refund is subject 
to its application to any unpaid fees or charges against the student. 
A student who, having withdrawn from the College, wishes to return 
after a lapse of time may not be automatically re-admitted but must 
apply to the Dean and be approved by the Admissions Committee. 
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CREDIT FOR SUMMER WORK 

The maximum amount of semester hour credits allowed in 
transfer from another college or university summer session may not 
exceed in semester hours the number of weeks of the summer 
session. Grades below C may not be transferred to Wesleyan for 
credit. 

FOREIGN STUDY 
Junior Year Abroad 

A specially qualified student may substitute for the work of the 
junior year at Wesleyan a year of study abroad in an institution 
approved by thecollege. To be eligibleforthejunioryear abroad the 
student must have high standing in the work of the first three 
semesters. Any student who may wish to avail herself of this 
opportunity and who has the approval of the Dean of the College 
and the chairman of the department concerned should file the 
request in writing in the Office of Records and Registration before 
March 1 of her sophomore year. 

ACUIIS 

The Association of Colleges and Universities for International- 
Intercultural Studies, Inc. is an organization of colleges and univer- 
sities concerned with the development of international education 
through academic excellence and ethical motivation. 

The programs of the Association are designed to introduce 
students to foreign cultures in their original environments. A 
well-balanced encounter with academic subjects and social oppor- 
tunities encourages participants to seek creative interpretation of 
contemporary problems. These experiences are designed to pre- 
pare the student for understanding the concept of world citizenship. 

Students wishing to participate in the ACUIIS programs during 
the summer should apply to the Dean of the College by February 15. 

TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 

One official transcript of record is furnished by the College free of 
charge; for each additional transcript there is a fee of $2.00*. 
Requests for transcripts should be sent by the student to the Office 
of Records and Registration and should state the name under which 
the applicant was registered, the years of attendance, and the name 
and address of the institution or office to which the record should be 
sent. 


’Each additional copy furnished at the same time is $1.00. 
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RELEASE OF RECORDS 

Wesleyan College recognizes the privacy rights of students with 
regard to their educational records, including the right of access to 
their own records and the right to a hearing to challenge the 
accuracy of such records. The College will not release personally 
identifiable data about students from education records without 
written permission from the student to any individual, agency, or 
organization other than certain appropriate parties who have a 
direct responsibility in relation to the student. A full statement of 
Wesleyan's policy concerning The Privacy Rights of Students is 
printed annually in the Student Handbook. 
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Degree Requirements 


GENERAL 

Faculty advisers are glad to assist the student in the arrangement 
of her program, but responsibility for acquainting herself with 
regulations and fulfilling all requirements for degrees rests with the 
individual student. 

To be eligible for a degree, a student must take the last 30 
semester hours of her program at Wesleyan College. Any excep- 
tions to this policy must be made by the Dean of the College. In order 
to be recommended for a degree, a student must earn in her senior 
year a grade-point ratio of at least 1 .5 on the work of that year. All 
degrees require a cumulative grade-point ratio* of 2.0 on all work 
attempted. 

The college reserves the right to withdraw courses and to change 
requirements for graduation whenever the proper authorities may 
decide that such changes are necessary. Reasonable effort will be 
made to enable a student to be graduated under the general 
regulations in effect at the time of admission. 


'The grade-point ratio is the quotient obtained by dividing quality credits earned by 
graded courses attempted. 

Specific requirements for major programs may change from time to time; however, 
in so far as possible the student will be allowed to complete the major program in 
effect at the time she declares her major. Students who withdraw from the college for 
reasons other than medical and are later re-admitted come under the general 
regulations and major requirements in effect at the time of their re-admission. 
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Liberal Arts 

A.B. DEGREE GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

Enrollment in the College of Liberal Arts, and completion of 120 
semester hours (or the equivalent with a cumulative average of C 
(2.0) or better. 

Completion of 36 semester hours acceptable toward this degree, 
including at least 6 semester hours in each of the four general 
divisions— Fine Arts, Humanities, Natural Sciences, and Social 
Sciences. 

Humanities 

English 

Foreign Languages 
Religion and Philosophy 
U.S. Language and Literature 
Speech 

Social Sciences 
American Studies 
History and Political Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Economics 
Education 
Fine Arts 
Art 

Music 

Theatre 

Sciences 

Biology 

Mathematics and Physical Science 
Health and Physical Education 

The remaining 1 2 semester hours may include some interdiscipli- 
nary or experimental courses. These courses, as well as the 
student’s entire program, will be selected at the discretion of the 
student with the advice and assistance of her adviser. 

The 36 semester hours of general education courses will be 
selected from the following list: 
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General Education Courses 

Art 

Art 101, 102 
Art 121, 122 
Art 221, 222 
Art 231, 232 
Art 241, 242 
Art 251, 252, 253, 254 
Art 255, 256, 257 
Communications 
Communications 102 
English 101,** 102 
English 201, 202 
English 203, 204 
English 207** 

English 251, 252 
Speech 101** 

Foreign Languages 
French 101-102, 103, 104 
German 101-102, 103, 104 
Italian 101-102, 103, 104 
Spanish 101-102, 103, 104 
Hist., Pol. Sci. & Econ. 
History 101, 102 
History 251, 252, 253 
Political Science 201, 202 
Economics 200, 201 
Business Admin. 101, 102 
Music 

Music 057, 058 
Music 111, 112 
Music 131, 132 
Music 133 


Health & Physical Education 104 
Psychology and Sociology 
Psychology 101 
Psychology 102 
Psychology 205 
Psychology 206 
Sociology 105 
Sociology 202 
Religion and Philosophy 
Religion 100 
Religion 101 
Religion 102 
Religion 220 
Religion 230 
Philosophy 101 
Philosophy 223 
Science and Mathematics 
Biology 105 
Biology 150, 151 
Biology 205, 209 
Chemistry 101, 102 
Mathematics 100, 106, 150 
Mathematics 205, 206 
Physical Science 100 
Physics 101, 102, 121, 122 
Science 100 
Science 103 
Theatre 

Theatre 101, 115-116, 220 
Theatre 125, 126* 

U.S. Language and Literature 
U.S. Literature 211, 212 


‘Consent of instructor 

“Communications courses that satisfy certification requirements in teacher 
education programs. 

Completion of at least 27 semester hours in the major field of 
emphasis. Not more than 48 semester hours in any one discipline 
may be offered for graduation. Courses submitted to meet the major 
requirement may or may not include courses in the lower division 
according to the decision of the department concerned. A student 
may declare her major any time after the first semester of her 
freshman year: the decision must be made by the end of her 
sophomore year. 
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Completion of elective courses to complete the required total of 
120 semester hours (or the equivalent). The student may select, with 
the assistance of her advisor, elective courses from any area 
acceptable toward this degree. Maximum credit in applied music is 
9 semester hours for non-music majors. 

Bachelor of Arts Degree Programs (A.B.) 

Degree programs consist of at least 27 semester hours beyond the 
general education requirements for graduation and are offered with 
majors in biology, business administration, chemistry, English, 
foreign languages, history, history/political science, mathematics, 
music, physical education, pre-professional social work, psychol- 
ogy, religion, religion/philosophy, sociology, speech, teacher edu- 
cation, theatre and United States language and literature. Special 
interdisciplinary programs are offered in several fields such as 
American Studies and the special programs in Education, which 
lead not only to a degree but to teacher certification. A student must 
maintain an average of at least C in the major discipline and must 
take at least one course in the major subject during the senior year. 


A.B. MAJOR PROGRAMS 

AMERICAN STUDIES 

Leah Strong, Ph.D. 

The program in American studies, leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, is based on the proposition that knowledge is interrelated 
and that a full understanding of life in America demands a synthesis 
of many kinds of data. An interdisciplinary study which embraces 
the total process of American life in all its manifestations should 
lead to a deeper awareness of our country’s heritage and pos- 
sibilities, as well as to clear knowledge of ourselves as individuals. 

The program is designed for students of broad interests in the 
fields of literature, history, art, philosophy, and the social sciences. 
It is well suited for those who intend to do graduate work and for 
those interested in careers in journalism, education, social service, 
public relations, or creative writing. A major in American Studies 
allows for a flexible scheduling of courses in accordance with the 
particular interests and plans of the student. 

A student who elects American Studies as a major must complete 
36 semester hours in American Studies and related subjects, 
including three courses in American History and/or Political Sci- 
ence, three courses in United States Language and Literature, and 
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two courses in American Studies. The remaining courses may be 
chosen with the consent of the adviser, from departments offering 
courses in American Civilization. See course descriptions on page 
77. 

ART 

See Fine Arts degree programs on page 66. 

BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

Bernard Murdoch, Ph.D. Chairperson Claude Hicks, Ph.D. 

Roy Brown, M.S.W. Ermelinda Quiambao, M.A. 

Wm. Curry, Ed.D. Walter Felder, Ed.D. 

James Scarborough, M.A. 

The Department of Behavioral Sciences includes Psychology, 
Sociology, Social Work and Anthropology. It has various goals and 
responsibilities, including serving as a source of a major field of 
study for many students; it also provides part of the basic founda- 
tion or general education for many others. 

The basic objective of a study of Psychology is the understanding 
of human behavior. Fulfillment of this objective involves explora- 
tions of the abilities, motives, thoughts, feelings and behaviors of 
humans. Understanding of self and of others is a primary goal. 
Psychological study is designed to benefit the individual in a variety 
of settings in everyday life, including the home, the church and the 
community. 

A major in Psychology provides a student with a foundation for 
graduate study, especially in these psychological specialties: Clini- 
cal, Community, Consulting, Counseling, Educational, Experimen- 
tal, Industrial, Psychometrics, School and Social. Persons may also 
choose to go into personnel work; educational, social or religious 
work; they may become a psychology technician or enter rehabilita- 
tion or probation work; they may enter medical or law school. They 
may also teach. 

A major in Psychology requires the two basic courses 101 and 
102; nine additional courses, including 120, 205, 206, 305, 306, 307 
and 401, are required. Sociology 105 and 202 are also required. 

Sociology is concerned with the study of familial, political, and 
economic institutions and the relationship of these institutions to 
the never-ending search for solutions to human problems. Sociol- 
ogy courses are designed to familiarize the student with the 
development of cultural structures so that she may more effectively 
participate in democratic living in a family group and be better 
prepared as a citizen and community leader in a complex modern 
society. 

A major in Sociology is also desirable as pre-professional prep- 
aration for social work, personnel work, law, teaching social 
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sciences, recreation leadership, and administrative and social 
research positions in governmental service and in industry. 

A major in Sociology requires the two basic courses 105 and 202; 
nine additional courses, including 120, 204, 354 and 400 are 
required. Psychology 101, 102, 205 and 206 are also required. 

The Department also offers a “Pre-Professional Major in Social 
Work.” This major prepares a student to enter graduate school in 
social work, but it also offers many additional avenues beyond 
college. The faculty has approved a special curriculum for this 
major. A copy of it may be obtained from the Academic Dean or from 
the office of the Department Chairperson. See page 75 for complete 
description of this program. 

Two additional majors are offered by the Department — in each 
one the student obtains a teaching certificate in Behavioral Sci- 
ences, with a major emphasis in either Psychology or Sociology. 
Copies of the required curricula for these majors may be seen in the 
office of the Department Chairperson or in the Department of 
Education. See course descriptions on pages 101, 104. 

BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS 

James L. Brown, M.B.A. 

Verna Frey, B.S. 

A major program in business administration at Wesleyan College 
consists of forty-two semester hours in business administration and 
related disciplines distributed as follows: 

1. Business Administration 101, 102, 301 303, and 315 

2. Economics 200, 201 

3. Four additional courses business administration. 

4. Mathematics 100, 120 and 150 (math 100 and 150 may also be 
counted toward fulfillment of the college wide general educa- 
tion requirement) 

Students majoring in business administration are urged to take 
Business Administration 101 and 102 and Economics 200 and 201 
during their freshman or sophomore years. Math 100, 120 and 150 
should be taken during the fresh man, sophomore or junior year. See 
course descriptions on pages 81, 84. 

EDUCATION 

Charles Foust, Ph.D., Chairperson Ernestine Bledsoe, Ed.D. 
Derek Whordley, Ph.D Horace Gray, Ph.D. 

Richard Logan, M.A. Carol Rudd, M.S. 

Mardell Bass, M.S. Melinda Lane, M.Ed. 

Teacher Education Programs 

Wesleyan College offers programs in teacher education that 
prepare an individual to teach in grades kindergarten through 
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twelve. The Department of Education offers programs in early 
childhood, elementary and middle grades education, in addition to 
the secondary education programs and special fields programs 
(grades 1-1 2) that are offered in conjunction with other departments 
of the college. The following teacher education programs are 
approved by the Georgia Department of Education and are available 
to students at Wesleyan College. The numbers in parentheses 
represent the typical school grade levels for which teacher certifica- 
tion can be obtained: 

Art Education (1-12) 

Behavioral Science Education— Psychology (7-12) 

Behavioral Science Education — Sociology (7-12) 

Biology Education (7-12) 

Chemistry Education (7-12) 

Early Childhood and Elementary Education (K-8) 

Elementary Education (1-8) 

English Education (7-12) 

English Education — American Studies (7-12) 

French Education (7-12) 

Health and Physical Education (1-12) 

History Education (7-12) 

Mathematics Education(7-12) 

Middle Grades Education (4-8) — pending 
Music Education (1-12) 

Social Studies Education — American Studies (7-12) 

Spanish Education (7-12) 

Speech Education (7-12) 

In addition, students in early childhood, elementary and middle 
grades education may choose a concentration in special education 
or any of nine other academic areas. 


Departmental Purpose 

Department of Education programs prepare intelligent, creative, 
energetic young women for leadership positions in education. 

Graduates of its programs, during their lifetime experiences, 
generally assume one or more of the following roles in society: 

1. M.A./M.Ed. and Ph.D./Ed. D. student at major graduate institu- 
tions throughout the country. 

2. Public or private school teacher or administrator in Grades 
K-12. 
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3. Public or private school guidance counselor, visiting teacher, 
school psychologist, and other auxiliary personnel. 

4. Board of education member. 

5. Parent. 

Teacher Education at Wesleyan College isthe responsibility of the 
college-wide Teacher Education Committee, operating under the 
leadership of the chairperson of the Department of Education. This 
committee's responsibilities include, but are not limited to, the 
approval or disapproval of all teaching field programs submitted by 
the departments, admission of students to Teacher Education 
programs, admission of students to student teaching, and recom- 
mendation of students for graduation. 

Field-Based and Competency-Based 

Teacher Education at Wesleyan College is a field-based educa- 
tional experience built around the goal of attaining certain specified 
generic competencies. This means that students are actively in- 
volved in public and private school classrooms for portions of all 
four years they spend at Wesleyan. In the case of early childhood, 
elementary and middle grades education students, the entire senior 
year is spent in a public or private school taking college courses and 
teaching youngsters, the students returning to campus daily. 
During these four years, students seek to develop certain previously 
agreed upon knowledge competencies, affective competencies, 
and skill competencies. 

Course Requirements 

All Teacher Education programs require three types of academic 
work, in addition to the public and private school classroom 
experiences: general education, teaching field education, and 
professional education. In requiring more general education 
courses than any of the other college majors, Teacher Education 
programs exemplify the broad liberal arts education base upon 
which professional life is built. A list of acceptable general educa- 
tion courses is available from the Department of Education. The 
teaching field component includes those courses specifically 
geared to providing the skills, attitudes and cognitive content 
necessary to teach a specific age level or academic discipline in the 
schools. In order to receive state certification, a minimum grade of 
“C” is required in all courses applied to the teaching field and the 
professional education sequence. Professional education is pro- 
vided through courses designed to achieve within the student 
certain minimal generic competencies required by the educational 
profession, and includes courses in the history and philosophy of 
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education, foundational understandings in the growth and de- 
velopment of children in an educational context, learning theory, 
and student teaching, among others. Student teaching must be 
completed in a middle Georgia classroom setting arranged by the 
Department of Education and supervised by its faculty and, in some 
cases, faculty from related departments. 

Admission 

Admission to any Teacher Education program requires the 
completion of an application obtainable from the Department of 
Education, satisfactory recommendations from specified faculty 
and administrators, satisfactory responses during a personal inter- 
view, satisfactory scores on a speech test and a hearing test, the 
attainment of a 2.25 cumulative academic average, and approval by 
the Teacher Education Committee. 

Except with special permission of the Chairperson of the Depart- 
ment of Education, no professional education courses beyond EDU 
200 and EDU 202 may be taken before admission to Teacher 
Education. For this reason, and because of the quantity and 
complexity of requirements in the programs, any student consider- 
ing a degree in any Teacher Education program should contact one 
of the four departmental coordinators (e.g. early childhood, elemen- 
tary, middle grades, and secondary and special fields) as early in her 
college career as possible. 

Admission to the college does not constitute admission to a 
teacher education program, nor does the latter constitute approval 
for student teaching. Each is a separate procedure. 

NTE and Graduate Work 

The National Teacher Examination (NTE) is required, during the 
last semester, of every student completing any Teacher Education 
program. 

Graduate work leading to the M.Ed. in early childhood education 
is offered nights and summers as part of a consortium program with 
a neighboring university, as are summer study tours to innovative 
schools in Europe. 

Elementary Education (1-8) 

This interdepartmental major leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree is offered to students planning to teach in elementary school 
grades 1-8. 

The program is designed to give a broad background of general 
professional courses to assist in developing the understandings 
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and competencies essential to effective teaching. Teaching field 
courses are selected from various academic departments of the 
college. In addition each student elects a concentration of courses 
in one academic area to provide strength as a teacher. The planned 
program is as follows: 


GENERAL EDUCATION: 

40 Semester Hours 
Humanities: 6 sem. hrs. 

COM 102 
*ENG 101, 102 
ENG 201, 202, 251, 252 
FRN 101-102, 103, 104 
GER 101-102, 103, 104 
PHI 101, 223 

REL 100, 101, 102, 220, 230 
SPA 101-102, 103, 104 
SPE 101 
USL 211, 212 

Fine Arts: 6 sem. hrs. 

ART 101, 102, 121, 122, 231, 232 
ART 241, 242, 251, 252, 253, 254 
ART 255, 256, 257 
MUS 57, 58, 131, 132, 133 
THE 115-116, 125, 126, 220 

Mathematics and 

Natural Sciences: 12 sem. hrs. 

BIO 105, 150, 151, 209 
CHM 101, 102 
“MAT 100, 106, 150 
PED 104 
“*PHS 100 
PHY 101, 102 
“*SCE 100, 103 

Social and 

Behavioral Sciences: 12 sem. hrs. 
ECO 200, 201 
HIS 101, 102, 251, 252 
POL 201, 202 
PSY 101, 102, 205, 206 
SOC 105, 202 

Any of the Above Areas: 4 sem. hrs. 
*ENG 101 is required. 


CONCENTRATION AREA: 

15 Semester Hours 

Chosen from any one of the following 
areas, in consultation with the 
adviser: 

Art 

Behavioral Science 

Communication 

Foreign Language 

Health and Physical Education 

Mathematics 

Music 

Natural Science 
Social Science 
Special Education 

TEACHING FIELD: 27 Semester Hours 

ART 361 
EDU 305 E 
EDU 306 
tEDU 307 
EDU 308 
tEDU 400 
MUS 373 
PED 412 

USL 324 or tEDU 421 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION: 

33 Semester Hours 
EDU 200 (2 sem. hrs.) 

EDU 202 (1 sem. hr.) 

EDU 209 E 
tEDU 300 E 
tEDU 302 E 
EDU 351 
tEDU 403 E 
tEDU 405-6-7 E 
EDU 410 

tEDU 451, 452, 498 or 499 


“MAT 100 or 106 or 150 is required. RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES: 
*“PHS 100 or SCI 103 is strongly 5 Semester Hours 

recommended before EDU 306. EDU 411 EDU 452 

tField-Based Senior Year in the EDU 412 EDU 485 

Schools: Courses Are Spread Over the EDU 421 EDU 486 

Entire Year. 
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Early Childhood Education (K-8) 

This program, which certifies students to teach in grades K-8, is 
the same as the one above with the following substitutions and/or 
additions: 


3 sem. hrs. 
3 sem. hrs. 
3 sem. hrs. 
3 sem. hrs. 

Substitute: 

Education 209ECE for Education 209E 
Education 305ECE for Education 305E 
Education 300ECE for Education 300E 
Education 405-6-7ECE for Education 405-6-7E 


Add: 

Education 311 
Education 202ECE 
Education 421 
U.S. Literature 324 


MIDDLE GRADES (4-8) 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

40 Semester Hours 
Humanities: 6 sem. hrs. 

*ENG 101, 102, 201, 202, 251, 252 
FRN 101-102, 103, 104 
GER 101-102, 103, 104 
PHI 101, 223 

REL 100, 101, 102, 220, 230 
SPA 101-102, 103, 104 
SPE 101 
USL 211, 212 

Fine Arts: 6 sem. hrs. 

ART 101, 102, 121, 122, 231, 232, 241, 
242, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257 
MUS 55, 56, 131, 132, 133 
THE 115-116, 125, 126 

Mathematics and 

Natural Science: 12 sem. hrs. 

BIO 105, 150, 151, 209 
CHM 101, 102 
"MAT 100, 106, 150 
PED 104 
"*PHS 100 
PHY 101, 102 
"‘SCI 100, 103 

Social and Behavioral 
Sciences: 12 sem. hrs. 

ECO 200, 201 

HIS 101, 102, 251, 252 

POL 201 , 202 

PSY 101, 102, 205, 206 

SOC 105, 202 

Any of the Above Areas: 4 sem. hrs. 
*ENG 101 is required 
"MAT 100 or 106 or 150 is required 
*"PHS 100 or SCI 103 is strongly 
recommended before EDU 306 


TEACHING FIELD: 15 sem. hrs. 

EDU 305M 
EDU 306 
tEDU 307 
EDU 308 
tEDU 400 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION: 33 sem. hrs. 
EDU 200 
EDU 202 
EDU 209 M 
tEDU 300 M 
tEDU 302 M 
EDU 351 
tEDU 403 
tEDU 405-6-7 M 
EDU 410 
tEDU 498 

CONCENTRATION AREA: 27-30 sem. hrs. 
(Concentration courses must be approved 
by the Middle Grades Education Coordi- 
nator.) 

15 semester hours to be chosen from 
one of the following areas: 

Language Arts 
Natural Sciences 
Mathematics 
Social Sciences 

12-15 semester hours from one of the 
following areas (or one additional area 
from above list) 

Health and Physical Education 

Music 

Art 

Foreign Language 
Special Education (Tentative) 

Electives: 2-5 sem. hrs. 

tField-Based Senior Year in the Schools: 
Courses are spread over the entire year. 
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Secondary Education (7-12) and Special Programs (1-12) 

Programs of study have been planned for students desiring to 
teach in the areas of music, art, and health and physical education. 
Teaching fields in grades 7-12 at the secondary level are listed above 
in the general introduction to the teacher education programs. 
Course requirement sheets for the various teaching fields may be 
secured from the coordinator in the department of education or the 
chairperson of the respective departments. 

See education course descriptions on pages 84-88. 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Martha Brown, M.A. Beverly Mitchell, M.S., Chairperson 

Joan Pafford, M.S. 

This department provides opportunities for the individual to 
participate in a service program and to pursue the course of study 
leading to a major in health and physical education with teacher 
certification. 

An individual may elect courses from a variety of activity offerings 
and individual and dual activities, team sports, dance, and aquatics, 
as well as personal and community health studies. For the major, the 
program consists of courses in the fields of biology and education 
and professional studies in health, teaching methodologies, or- 
ganization and administration of physical education and kinesiol- 
ogy. Complete course requirement outlines can be obtained from 
the health and physical education office. 

HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Paul Fuller, Ph.D. Chairperson Marcile Taylor, Ph.D. 

J.B. James, Ph.D. 

The department offers majors in History and History-Political 
Science. 

A History major requires eleven courses in history, distributed as 
follows: 

1. History 101, 102, 251, 252, and 399. 

2. Six additional courses in history. 

A major in Political Science-History requires eleven courses in 
political science and history, distributed as follows: 

1 . Political Science 201 and History 1 01 , 1 02, 251 , 252 and 399. 

2. Five additional courses selected from the history and political 
science offerings. 

Students contemplating a major in History or in Political 
Science-History are urged to take History 101, 102 in the freshman 
year and History 251 and 252 and Political Science 201 in the 
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sophomore year. This is especially important for students who plan 
to become certified to teach Social Studies in secondary schools. 

Students planning to enter graduate school should take a foreign 
language and the Graduate Record Examination in the spring of the 
junior year or early in the fall of the senior year. 

The chairperson of the department can provide information on 
graduate school and career opportunities. 

See course descriptions on pages 92-93, 100-101. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Earl Bargainnier, Ph.D., Chairperson Ann Munck, M.A. 

Arch Beckelheimer, M.A. Licia Jackson, M.A. 

Mary Hatfield, M.A. Gena Franklin, M.A. 

Bill Prince, Ph.D. Dwight Langston, Ph.D. 

Curtis Wright, M.A. 

The courses in the Department of Language and Literature cover 
four distinct areas. Those in English are designed to present to the 
student both a broad view of the development of English language 
and literature and concentrated study of major figures within that 
development. Courses in Speech prepare the student for all forms of 
oral discourse. Courses in Communications serve to introduce the 
student to various forms of journalism. The fourth area is modern 
foreign language. 

Eight different programs are offered by the department: the major 
in English, the major in English with a concentration in Journalism, 
the major in English with Teacher Certification, the major in Speech, 
and the major in Speech Education. 

Majors are offered in French, Spanish and in Modern Languages. 

For a major in French, the student must complete nine courses 
beyond the basic course (101-102) including French 203, 204 and 
301, 302. 

For a major in Spanish, the student must complete nine courses 
beyond the basic course (101-102) including Spanish 203, 204 and 
301, 302 or 303, 304. 

For a major in Modern Languages, the student must complete 
seven courses beyond the basic course (101-102) in the major 
language and five courses beyond the basic course in a second 
language. 

A student who has received credit in a foreign language in high 
school (French, German or Spanish) and who wishes to continue 
her language will be placed, by examination, in the appropriate 
course at Wesleyan by the Department of Foreign Languages. 

Students interested in a professional high school certificate in the 
teaching of foreign languages should obtain from the chairperson 
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of the department the program of courses required. The Modern 
Language Association Cooperative Foreign Language Proficiency 
Tests for purposes of qualifying for certification and employment in 
foreign language may be taken in the last semester of the senior 
year. The score earned will be recorded on the student’s transcript. 

All majors who plan to use a foreign language in any active way 
are strongly urged to participate in a Junior Year Abroad program in 
the country whose language they have studied. If this cannot be 
arranged, summer study abroad would be helpful, and this can be 
arranged through participation in the study tours to Mexico and 
Europe sponsored by the department. Students wishing to partici- 
pate in any of the five programs should confer with the chairman of 
the department, as requirements differ from program to program. 

See course descriptions on pages 83, 88-90, 94, 106-107. 


MUSIC 

Sylvia Ross, D.M.A., Chairperson 
Fletcher Anderson, M.S. 

Edward Elkner, M.M. 

Irene Feddern, M.M. 


Norman McLean, M.A. 

John O’Steen, M.M. 
Carol Thurman, M.M. 
Louise Barfield, M.S. 


Herbert Herrington, M.M. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in music is designed for 
those students who wish to continue their study of music in college 
but who wish a broad background in the humanities, social 
sciences, and natural sciences. It is an appropriate preparation for 
candidates for advanced degrees for such careers as: musicolog- 
ists, composers, and music librarians. A candidate for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree with music as a major must complete a minimum of 
forty-five semester hours in music. In this program, the candidate is 
expected to select an area of applied music and reach a proficiency 
level of either 206B in organ, 202B in piano, or 208B in voice. The 
applied music studies continue throughout the student’s tenure at 
Wesleyan. The following is an outline of the requirements in this 
program: 


AREA 

Applied Area 

Theory 121, 122, 123, 124, 221 
222, 223, 224 
History 133, 331, 332 
Ensemble 

General Education Requirements 
Electives 


NUMBER OF 
SEMESTER HOURS 
12 


16 

9 

8 

36 

39 


120 
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For information on the Bachelor of Music degree in the Fine Arts 
area of the college see page 68-72. See course descriptions on 
pages 95-99. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Jacob Quiambao, Th.D. Chairperson Harry Gilmer, Ph.D. 

Walter Brown, Ph.D. 

The courses in Religion and Philosophy have as their objectives 
the understanding of man’s spiritual and moral heritage, and the 
exploration of the more important problems in religion and 
philosophy with a study of the major systems (especially in the 
Western world) which have attempted to deal with them. The major 
programs in the department are designed to challenge the student 
to confront significant issues of the day with the added hope that 
she may serve the larger human good. 

Each program is designed in such manner that the student will 
secure a broad foundation for studies on the graduate level, will 
enable her to function more effectively in the home, in the commun- 
ity, in the church and in the world of economics and politics. 

A major in philosophy and religion can be structured in such a way 
as to enable the student to find employment in advertising, public 
relations, banking, various family and children services and many 
other areas within the scope of human resources. Department 
personnel work with other resources of the College in helping to 
secure employment for the student after graduation. Many students 
are urged to do graduate work in orderto be prepared for a career in 
church work, religious publications, foreign missions and related 
fields. 

Two major programs are offered in the department, a major in 
Religion and a major in Philosophy and Religion. 

Religion 

A major in religion consists of a minimum of 27 semester hours in 
religion. The following courses are required: Rel. 100, Rel. 101 or 
Rel. 102, Rel. 220, and Rel. 451. The remaining courses may be 
chosen from among any of the offerings in religion. 

Students seeking a vocational emphasis may elect an internship 
program. Possibilities for internship programs exist in such areas as 
the local church, inner city ministries, rural life ministries, and 
institutional ministries. The internship program isdesigned to assist 
the student in gaining a basic understanding of specific vocations in 
religion. Graduate work is required for most professional positions 
in religion. 
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Philosophy and Religion 

A major in Philosophy and Religion consists of a minimum of 27 
semester hours in philosophy and religion. The following courses 
are required: Rel. 100, Rel. 230, Phil. 101, Phil. 371. The remaining 
courses will be selected through individual counseling with the 
major instructor in order that the major program will meet the needs 
and interests of the student. 

An independent guided study program is required of each major, 
usually in the senior year. The student will be expected to develop a 
project, do the relevant research, and become especially familiar 
with a chosen area of philosophy and/or religion. Credit will be 
determined by regular policies regarding Directed Independent 
Study. 

SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

Frank James, Ph.D., Chairperson Pat Lewis, M.S. 

Carl Tenpas, Ph.D. John Hampson, Ph.D. 

Lillian Cowie, Ph.D. David Maloney, Ph.D. 

Carol Rudd, M.S. Diane Myers, Ph.D. 

The courses in this department are designed (1) to give a student 
an understanding of her place in the modern world and (2) to 
provide the background for those who wish to acquire a degree of 
competence in mathematics, chemistry or biology. The major 
programs in mathematics, biology or chemistry alone offer the basis 
for a fruitful professional career. Often, however, students continue 
their training in medical colleges, graduate schools in science or 
graduate schools in business or education. 

Health related PRE/PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS and the 
cooperative dual degree program for students interested in en- 
gineering and industrial management are described in this 
catalogue under Pre-Professional Programs. (See pages 73-75) 

To provide facilities for a part of the field work involved in some of 
the courses and to provide research facilities for some special 
programs, Wesleyan has a Memorandum of Cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture Experiment Station at 
Byron, Georgia and provides opportunities for internships in vari- 
ous health related institutions in Middle Georgia. 

Majors 

Students entering the various major programs in science and 
mathematics are encouraged to consult with the departmental 
chairperson and other faculty adviser concerning requirements that 
might be unique to their career objectives. In many instances it is 
advisable to include French, German, Math 150, Math 120 or 
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other courses in the other undergraduate program in order to have 
the appropriate preparation for graduate or professional schools. 

All A.B. students are required to take thirty-six semester hours of 
general education courses. In addition to this basic requirement, 
the majors have the following requirements: 

Biology 

The biology major includes biology 150, 151, 205, 321, 322, 431, 
401 (25 semester hours) and at least 11 semester hours from the 
following: biology 341, 342, 243, 351, 352, 353, 404, 405, 398, 399, 
451 or 452. Chemistry 101, 102 and math competence at the 106 level 
are required for this major. The major supporting courses which are 
recommended include chemistry 221, 222, 211, 212, physics 101, 
102, math 150, 205, 206, psychology 102, 309 and philosophy 101. 

Chemistry 

The chemistry major includes chemistry 101, 102, 221, 222, 301, 
302, and four semester hours of 451 (30 semester hours). In addition 
to these requirements a student must complete six semester hours 
from the following: chemistry 211, 212, 249, 396, 397, 404 or 405. 
Physics 121, 122, 123, math 205 and 206 are also required. 
Recommended electives include: German 101, 102, biology 150, 
151, 321 and math 150, 207, 208, 311 and 312. 

Mathematics 

The major in mathematics includes math 205, 206, 207, 208, 210, 
311,31 2, 401 , 402 (27 semester hours) and nine semester hours from 
math 403, 404, 413, 394 or 396. Required supporting courses are 
Physics 121 and 122. Recommended electives are Math 150, 152, 
Phy. 123, Chem. 101, 102 and Biology 150, 151. 

Medical Technology 

Miss Lillian Cowie, adviser 

Wesleyan College offers the B.S. degree for this program, 
consisting of credit at Wesleyan during three academic years, 
followed by successful completion of the instructional plan in a 
school of medical technology which is approved by the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists. While attending such a school, 
usually for a period of twelve months, the student registers in 
absentia at Wesleyan College. Upon successful completion of the 
studies at the school of medical technology, the student is eligible to 
take the examination in the Medical Technology section of the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists. Upon passing this 
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examination, and having completed the plan of Wesleyan College, 
the student is listed in the national registry of the above Society, 


Medical Technology section. 

This program provides courses required for admission to, and 
includes other courses strongly recommended by known approved 
schools of medical technology. However, in order to accommodate, 
if possible, variations in the requirements of such schools, assis- 
tance is offered to the student ascertaining the requirements of a 
specific school she may wish to enter. 

Course Requirements: 


AREA 
Humanities 
Social Sciences 
Fine Arts 

Chemistry 101, 102, 221, 222, 212 
Physics 101, 102 or 121, 122 
Biology 150, 151, 321, 322, 341, 352 
Mathematics 100 or 106 
Internship at approved school of 
Medical Technology 
Electives 
Recommended: 

Mathematics 150, 205, 206, 207 
Chemistry 404, 405 
Biology 342, 351, 205 
English 


NUMBER OF 
SEMESTER HOURS 
6 
6 
6 

22 

8 

24 

3 

30 

15 


120 


THEATRE 

George McKinney, M.A., Chairperson 
Jean Toner, B.F.A. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in theatre consists of 
thirty-six semester hours of general education courses, a minimum 
of twenty-seven semester hours in theatre with the remaining part of 
the program consisting of supportative electives. 

UNITED STATES LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Leah Strong, Ph.D., Chairperson 
Ann Munck, M.A. 

A major in United States Literature must complete at least 
thirty-six semester hours in general education courses and a 
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minimum of twenty-seven semester hours of course work in United 
States Literature, American studies and American drama. 

It is also possible for a student to obtain a professional high 
school certificate in the teaching of English and United States 
Literature. Students interested in this program should obtain from 
the chairperson of the department of United States Language and 
Literature the program of courses required. 

FINE ARTS DEGREE PROGRAMS 

BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS 

Every candidate for a degree in the School of Fine Arts must 
complete the work prescribed in the appropriate curriculum outline 
with the required number of courses and a grade-point ratio of 2.0. 
In addition to these requirements a student must take the last thirty 
semester hours of her program at Wesleyan College. Any exception 
to this policy must be made by the Dean of the College. 

ART 

Thomas Prochaska, M.F.A., Chairperson 

Anthony Rice, M.F.A. Libby Bailey, M.F.A. 

Joel Plum, M.F.A. 

The Department of Art at Wesleyan College offers programs in 
painting, drawing, sculpture, ceramics, graphics art and art educa- 
tion leading to the B.F.A. degree. The art department also provides 
the college community with exhibitions and events to stimulate 
interest and understanding of the visual arts. 

Each senior student in the B.F.A. studio programs is required to 
have an exhibition of her work and to submit a bound, illustrated 
thesis. 

The art department reserves the right to choose not more than two 
art problems from any student in any art class for the school’s 
permanent collection. 

The Bachelor of Fine Arts curriculum in the School of Fine Arts 
offers the student broad cultural understanding, a fundamental 
knowledge of art principles and practices, and an in depth experi- 
ence in one of the specific areas of the visual arts. 

Students will follow the following outlined curriculum: 

ART 

Basic Foundation 

During the first two years, B.F.A. candidates are expected to take 
the following courses. Art electives in the second year should be in 
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the selected field of emphasis that will be completed in the last two 
years. While the student may choose to vary the year in which she 
takes her required electives, she may not substitute or alter the 
required courses. 


FIRST YEAR 
Art 

101, 102 Drawing 3,3 

121, 122 Design 3,3 

Electives 15 


SECOND YEAR 
Art 

201, 202 Figure Drawing 3,3 

221, 222 Painting 3,3 

Art Elective** 6 

Electives 12 


Qualified freshman students may, upon consultation, take Art 221 , 222; Art 231 , 232 
or Art 241, 242, 271 or 272 during their freshman year. 

“Select from ceramics, sculpture, or graphics art offerings. 


PAINTING 


THIRD YEAR 
Art 

321, 322 Painting 4,4 

Studio Electives 8 

Art History 6 

Electives 9 


DRAWING 


THIRD YEAR 
Art 

303, 304 Adv. Drawing 4,4 

Studio Electives 8 

Art History 6 

Electives 9 


SCULPTURE 


third year 

Art 

341, 342 Sculpture 4,4 

Studio Electives 8 

Art History 6 

Electives 9 


FOURTH YEAR 
Art 

421, 422 Painting 4,4 

495-496 Art Project 4-4 

Studio Electives 8 

Art History 6 

Elective 3 


120 


FOURTH YEAR 
Art 

403, 404, Sr. Drawing 4,4 

495-496 Art Project 4-4 

Studio Electives 8 

Art History 6 

Elective 3 


120 


FOURTH YEAR 
Art 

441, 442 Sculpture 4,4 

495-496 Art Project 4-4 

Studio Electives 8 

Art History 6 

Elective 3 


120 
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CERAMICS 


THIRD YEAR 
Art 

331, 332 Ceramics 4,4 

Studio Electives 8 

Art History 6 

Electives 9 


GRAPHIC ART 


THIRD YEAR 
Art 

Graphic Art Offering* 4,4 

Studio Electives 8 

Art History 6 

Electives 9 


FOURTH YEAR 
Art 

431, 432 Ceramics 4,4 

495-496 Art Project 4-4 

Studio Electives 8 

Art History 6 

Elective 3 


120 


FOURTH YEAR 
Art 

471,472 Graphic Design 4,4 

495-496 Art Project 4-4 

Studio Electives 8 

Art History 6 

Electives 3 


120 

*Art 271, 272 and Art 373, 374 are offered on alternate years. 

ART EDUCATION 


FIRST YEAR 
Art 

101-102 3-3 

121-122 3-3 

Academic Electives 18 


THIRD YEAR 
Art 

Studio Electives 6-8 

History 6 

361-362 3-3 

Education 200 2 

Education 209 3 

Academic Electives 7-9 


MUSIC 

Sylvia Ross, D.M.A., Chairperson 
Fletcher Anderson, M.S. 

Louise Barfield, M.S. 

Edward Eikner, M.M. 

Irene Feddern, M.M. 


SECOND YEAR 
Art 

201-202 3-3 

221-222 3-3 

231-232 or 

241-242 3-3 

Academic Electives 12 

FOURTH YEAR 
Art 

Electives 9-11 

Studio 6-8 

364 3 

History 3 

Education 302 3 

Education 405-6-7 9 

Education 403 3 

Electives 3 


120 

Herbert Herrington, M.M. 
Norman McLean, M.A. 

John O’Steen, M.M. 
Carol Thurman, M.M. 


DEGREES: In thefield of music, Wesleyan offers: (1) the Bachelor 
of Music degree, with a major in piano, organ, voice, church music, 
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and music education (choral emphasis); and (2) the Bachelor of Arts 
degree with a major in music. 

The Bachelor of Music curriculum in Performance prepares the 
student as a solo performer and as a teacher in her performing area. 
Therefore, the required proficiency level in performance is higher 
than for any other music major. The required Performance levels are 
406B in organ, 402B in piano and 408B in voice. 

The Bachelor of Music curriculum in church music prepares the 
student for church positions as organist and/or choir director. For 
this major a student must elect either voice or organ as a primary 
applied area and must reach the proficiency of either 308B (voice), 
or 306B (organ). 

The Bachelor of Music curriculum in the field of music education 
prepares the student to teach music in grades 1 through 12. The 
proficiency level required in the major area of performance is either 
202B in piano, 206B in organ, or 208B in voice. Because of the 
choral emphasis in the curriculum, all keyboard primaries must 
study voice as a secondary applied area. This curriculum is 
approved by the State Department of Education. 

The Department of Music at Wesleyan College services students 
outside the music department by offering applied music instruction 
and courses open to Liberal Arts students. It also presents concerts, 
recitals and workshops for the college and the community. 

Wesleyan College is a member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. Requirements for entrance and graduation are in 
accordance with its published standards. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in music is described on 
page 61 of this catalogue. 

Performing Opportunities 

In order to qualify for graduation, Performance majors must 
present a half recital in the junior year and a full recital in the senior 
year. Other music majors may give a half recital with the approval of 
the teacher in their applied primary area. Students planning to give a 
recital may be asked to perform any portion of her program before a 
faculty committee two weeks prior to the recital. 

Wesleyan students are given many opportunities to perform in 
addition to recitals. Students perform regularly in master classes, 
workshops, recital classes, in mini-concerts in the public schools, 
and other events in the community. 

Concert and Recital Attendance 

Wesleyan College sponsors an outstanding series of concerts, 
workshops and recitals. The music department considers these 
performances an important part of the student’s musical education 
and therefore requires attendance at designated events. 
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Applied Music 

Students taking lessons for credit take one fifty minute lesson and 
a master class per week. In order to receive credit in applied music, a 
student must perform for an examining committee at the end of 
each semester. Half or full recitals will fulfill this requirement. 

An examination before the entire music faculty is heard at the end 
of the sophomore year to determine the advisability of each student 
continuing as a music major. In making its decision, the music 
faculty considers the students total record and musicianship. 

The following is an outline of the Bachelor of Music and Music 
Education degree programs: 


PIANO: 

FIRST YEAR 1st Sem.-2nd. Sem. 


Music 

101, 102, Piano 2,2 

121, 122, Theory 3,3 

123, 124, Sight Singing and Dictation 1,1 

133 Basic Concepts 3 

EGC Glee Club 1,1 

Voice (private or class) 1,1 

General Education 3,9 


THIRD YEAR 
Music 

301, 302, Piano (Recital Required) . .4,4 


331, 332, History 3,3 

329, 330 Keyboard Harmony 1,1 

255, 256 Accompanying 1,1 

General Education 3,6 

Elective 3 


ORGAN: 

FIRST YEAR 1st Sem.-2nd Sem. 


Music 

105, 106 Organ 2,2 

121, 122 Theory 3,3 

123, 124 Sight Singing and Dictation 1,1 

133 Basic Concepts 3 

EGC, Glee Club 1,1 

Voice, (Class or Private) 1,1 

General Education 3,9 


SECOND YEAR 1st Sem.-2nd. Sem. 


Music 

201, 202, Piano 3,3 

221, 222, Theory 3,3 

223, 224, Sight Singing and Dictation 1 ,1 

341, 342, Piano Literature 2,2 

155, 156, Accompanying 1,1 

Ensemble 1,1 

General Education 3,6 


FOURTH YEAR 
Music 

401, 402 Piano (Recital Required) . .5,5 


461, Piano Methods 2 

451, Independent Study 1 

Piano Ensemble 1,1 

Music Theory Electives 2,2 

Ensemble or Applied Lessons 1,1 

Electives 6,3 


SECOND YEAR 1st Sem.-2nd Sem. 


Music 

205, 206, Organ 3,3 

221, 222 Theory 3,3 

223, 224 Adv. Sight Singing & Die. . .1,1 

275, 276 Choral Techniques 2,2 

Ensemble or Secondary Applied — 1,1 

155, 156 Accompanying 1,1 

General Education 3,6 
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THIRD YEAR 
Music 

305-306 Organ (Recital Required) . . .4,4 


331, 332 History 3,3 

343, 344 Organ Literature 2,2 

329, 330 Keyboard Harmony 1,1 

255, 256 Accompanying 1,1 

Elective 3,6 


FOURTH YEAR 
Music 

405, 406 Organ (Recital Required) . .5,5 


465 Organ Methods 2 

481, 482 Church Music 3,3 

Ensemble or Applied Lessons 1,1 

*452 1.1 

General Education 3 

Elective 3 


If an entering organ major cannot pass the 102 level in piano, she must study piano 
privately until she does. 

‘452-Practical Experience in Service Playing. 


VOICE 

FIRST YEAR 1st Sem.-2nd Sem. 


Music 

107, 108 Voice 2,2 

121, 122 Theory 3,3 

123, 124 Sight Singing and Dictation 1,1 

133 Basic Concepts 3 

‘Piano 1.1 

Glee Club 1.1 

General Education 3,6 

Elective 3 

THIRD YEAR 
Music 

307, 308 Voice (Recital Required) . . .4,4 

331, 332 History 3,3 

346 Solo Vocal Literature 3 

Vocal Methods 2 

Ensemble 1,1 

EGC, Glee Club 1,1 

Music Theory Elective 2 

General Education 3,3 


SECOND YEAR 1st Sem.-2nd Sem. 
Music 

207, 208 Voice 3,3 

221, 222 Theory 3,3 

223, 224 Sight Singing & Dic.-Adv. . .1,1 

275, 276 Choral Techniques 2,2 

EGC, Glee Club 1,1 

Piano 1,1 

General Education 3,6 


FOURTH YEAR 
Music 

407, 408 Voice (Recital Required) . . .5,5 


Ensemble 1,1 

EGC, Glee Club 1,1 

General Education 3,3 

Elective 3,6 


Two years of aforeign languageare required, oneyeareach of French and German. 
‘Voice students must complete Piano 101 before graduation. 


MUSIC EDUCATION: CHORAL EMPHASIS 

A total of 40 semester hours is required in General Education of 
which 12 hours must be in each of the following areas: Humanities 
and Fine Arts, Social Sciences, and Natural Science and Mathema- 
tics. 


FIRST YEAR 1st Sem. -2nd Sem. 

Music 

Applied Primary 2,2 

121, 122 Theory 3,3 

123, 124 Sight Singing and Dictation 1,1 

133 Basic Concepts 3 

Glee Club 1,1 

Secondary Applied (Private or Class). 1 ,1 

Psychology 101 3 

General Education 3,6 


SECOND YEAR 1st Sem. -2nd Sem. 


Music 

211, 212 Functional Piano 1,1 

Applied Primary 2,2 

275, 276 Choral Techniques 2,2 

221, 222 Theory 3,3 

223, 224 Adv. Sight Singing & Die. . .1,1 

Secondary Applied 1,1 

‘Ensemble or “Accompanying 1,1 

General Education 6,4 
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THIRD YEAR 
Music 

331, 332 History 3,3 

377, 378 Adv. Choral Tech 3,3 

472, 473 Instrumental Survey 1,1 

Ensemble 1,1 

Applied Lessons 1,1 

Education 200 2 

Education 209 3 

Education 410 3 

General Education 6 


FOURTH YEAR 
Music 

373 Elementary Methods 3 

474 Sem. in Music Methods 3 

Ensemble or Applied Lessons 1 


Education 405-6-7 Student Teaching . 

Education 302 

Education 403 

General Education 

Applied Lessons 1 


'Required of Voice Primaries 

"Required of Keyboard Primaries 

(Music 211, 212 may be exempted by examination.) 


CHURCH MUSIC 

FIRST YEAR 1st Sem. -2nd Sem. 


Music 

Applied Primary 2,2 

Piano 1,1 

121, 122, Theory 3,3 

123, 124, Sight Singing and Dictation 1,1 

133 Basic Concepts 3 

Glee Club 1,1 

General Education 9 

Religion 3 


THIRD YEAR 
Music 

Applied Primary 2,2 

331, 332 History 3,3 

337, 378, Adv. Choral Techniques . .3,3 

281, Hymnology 3 

Ens. or Appl. Lessons 

(for Voice primaries) 2,2 

329, 330 Keyboard Harmony and Ens. 

(for Organ primaries) 2,2 

General Education 3 

Elective 6 


SECOND YEAR 1st Sem.-2nd Sem. 


Music 

Applied Primary 2,2 

221, 222 Theory 3,3 

223, 224, Advanced Sight Singing 

and Dictation 1,1 

275, 276, Choral Techniques 2,2 

Secondary Applied (Class or Private) 1,1 

Ensemble (for Voice primaries) 1,1 

155, 156 (for organ primaries) 1,1 

General Education 3,6 


FOURTH YEAR 
Music 

Applied Primary 2,3 

481, 482, Church Music 3,3 

381 , Church Music 3 

451, Independent Study 1 

Ensemble 1,1 

*452 1,1 

Religion 3 

General Education 3 

Elective 3 


'Practical experience in service playing required of organ primaries and church 
choir conducting of voice primaries. 
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PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 

Opportunities for students to study in pre-professional programs 
are provided in several areas of the college. Many of these programs 
are interdisciplinary in nature; however, they do require that the 
student select a specific major field of study. In addition to the major 
field, the student will take a substantial number of courses that are 
supportative to the student’s declared career objectives. A student 
interested in entering any of these programs should work closely 
with the designated adviser in the area. 


Pre-Engineering-Dual Degree Program 

Dr. Frank James, adviser 

The Dual Degree Program is a cooperative program with the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Auburn University, and the Univer- 
sity of Florida. This program is a plan whereby an undergraduate 
student attends Wesleyan College for approximately three (3) 
academic years and one of the dual degree cooperating schools for 
approximately two (2) years. After completing the academic re- 
quirements of the two cooperating institutions, the student shall be 
awarded the bachelors degree from Wesleyan College and one of 
the several designated bachelors degrees awarded by the cooperat- 
ing institutions. Dual degree candidates from Wesleyan are eligible 
to seek any of the following technical or management degrees: 

Engineering 

Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering 
Bachelor of Ceramic Engineering 
Bachelor of Chemical Engineering 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
Bachelor of Engineering Economics Systems 
Bachelor of Engineering Science 
Bachelor of Industrial Engineering 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 
Bachelor of Nuclear Engineering 
Bachelor of Science (Health Systems) 

Bachelor of Science in Textile Chemistry 
Bachelor of Science in Textiles 
Bachelor of Textile Engineering 

General 

Bachelor of Science in Information and Computer Science 

Bachelor of Science in Applied Physics 

Bachelor of Science in Physics 

Bachelor of Science in Applied Psychology 
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Industrial Management 

Bachelor of Science in Economics 

Bachelor of Science in Industrial Management 

Bachelor of Science in Management Science 

The course of study at Wesleyan depends on the degree objective 
at the cooperating technical school. The students who plan to enroll 
in the dual degree program must identify themselves very early to 
the Dual Degree adviser at Wesleyan. The general requirements to 
be met at Wesleyan include satisfactory completion of ninety 
semester hours of approved courses. 

Course descriptions for all courses in mathematics and science 
can be found on pages 79-81, 82-83, 94-95, 100, 104. 

Pre-Medicine 

Health related pre-professional programs often have special 
requirements and the general adviser, Dr. James, should be con- 
sulted early in the student preparation. This is a general core of 
frequently required courses for admission into MEDICAL COL- 
LEGES, PHARMACY SCHOOLS, NURSING SCHOOLS, OP- 
THOMOLOGY SCHOOLS, AND DENTAL SCHOOLS. 

Although not a degree, planning is necessary to meet minimum 
entrance requirements for these schools. 

It is possible, even desirable, in some cases to take a major 
outside the department of science and mathematics. Minimum 
entrance requirements typically include the following: two years of 
chemistry (through organic), one year of biology, one year of 
physics, one year of English, and often one year of math. 

Students should promptly consult with the chairperson of the 
medical pre-professional committee and should investigate the 
entrance requirements of the schools to which she plans to apply. 

Freshmen, regardless of her major, should begin chemistry and 
biology in her freshman year in order to complete the minimum 
entrance requirements prior to taking the Medical College Admis- 
sion Test, MCAT, which is normally taken in the spring of her junior 
year. This beginning, it should be noted, is appropriate for all health 
related training programs which includes: pharmacy, nursing, 
medical technology, physical therapy, pre-dental or pre-vet. 

Pre-Law 

Dr. Paul Fuller, adviser 

Since pre-law is not a specific major, the pre-law student must 
satisfy all general education requirements for an A.B. degree and 
the requirements in their chosen major. The guidelines for admis- 
sion to law school do not designate any one particular area in which 
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a student must major in order to be admitted to a law program; 
however, these guidelines do recommend that the pre-law student 
consciously choose courses that require a lot of writing. Law school 
is very demanding and if a student does not develop her ability to 
write while an undergraduate, she will have a difficult time in law 
school. 

The Pre-law student may choose to major in any one of the liberal 
arts areas ranging from chemistry to history, political science, 
English or other fields. 

Admission to law school is based on grades and one’s score on 
the Law School Admission Test. A combination of these two criteria 
will determine whether or not a student is admitted. The Law School 
Admission Test is given five times a year, October, December, 
February, April and July and it is recommended that the prospective 
student take the exam in October of her senior year. 

Pre-Professional Major in Social Work 

Dr. Bernard Murdoch, adviser 

This interdisciplinary program is offered for the student who is 
interested in such vocational possibilities as social work, personnel 
work, rehabilitation work, or in entering graduate schools in the 
fields of social work, sociology, or anthropology. The major consists 
of forty-two semester hours in political science, psychology and 
sociology. The specific courses required are: 

AREA SEMESTER HRS. 

Political Science 310 3 

Psychology 120, 205, 206, 301, 303 15 

Sociology 200, 202, 315, 316, 319, 351, 354, 452 24 

In addition to these courses the basic general education require- 
ments, including Psychology 101 and 102, and Sociology 105, must 
be satisifed and electives chosen to support the major area. 

The description of the courses listed above may be found in 
Courses of Instruction section of the catalogue under Political 
Science, Psychology or Sociology, pages 101-103, 104-106. 
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Courses of Instruction 


NUMBERING 

Single numbers indicate one- 
semester courses. Double numbers 
joined by a hyphen, as 101-102, are used 
for courses that extend through two 
semesters. Such courses must be taken 
in their entirety unless special permis- 
sion is granted to divide them. Numbers 
separated by commas, as 101, 102, indi- 
cate a very close relationship, but one 
which permits credit for either semester 
without the other. Courses planned 
primarily for freshmen and sophomores 
are numbered 100 to 299 for juniors and 
seniors, 300 to 499. 

CREDIT 

Credit is granted on the basis of 
semester hours and each course will 
have a value of 1 to 5 semester hours. 
Credit in courses is shown by figures in 
parentheses such as (3). One Hundred 
Twenty (120) semester hours are re- 
quired for graduation. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY 

To make possible the college ideal of 
individual development, independent 
study opportunity, under faculty super- 
vision, is made available in each depart- 
ment. A variable credit is permitted with 
a maximum of six (6) semester hours in 
one field of study. To guarantee quality, 
the special approval of the chairperson 
of the. department concerned is re- 
quired. 

If it should become necessary for a 
listed course to be taught individually by 
the tutorial method, a course number 
will appear in the record followed by a T, 
as 309T. 

FIELD STUDY 

So that Wesleyan students will have an 


opportunity to have practical experience 
in their major area, the concept of field 
study is available. A variable credit is 
permitted with a maximum of nine (9) 
semester hours. The student may par- 
ticipate in this during a regular term or in 
the summer. To guarantee quality, the 
student must have a faculty sponsor and 
field supervisor. Application for field 
study is made through her major de- 
partment chairperson. 

PIERCE HONORS COURSES 

Every student who comes to Wesleyan 
on a Pierce or Wesleyan Scholarship is 
required to take at least three honors 
courses. One such course must be taken 
in the freshman year. Honors courses are 
also open to other students who de- 
monstrate exceptional ability on SAT 
examinations or other types of examina- 
tions. 

A course may be withdrawn if registra- 
tion is fewer than five. 


AMERICAN STUDIES (AMS)* 

Students interested in the program of 
American Studies are referred to the 
interdisciplinary major under Special 
Programs. 

150. Programs and Exhibitions. (1) At- 
tendance at a specified number of cul- 
tural events on the campus will be re- 
quired: lectures, concerts, plays, art 
exhibits. Course may be taken a 
maximum of four times for credit. 

361. American Studies. (3) Fall. An in- 
terdisciplinary study of some aspect of 
American civilization. 

362. American Studies. (3) Spring. An 
interdisciplinary study of some aspect of 
American civilization. 
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451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall and Spring. Individual study of 
selected problems. Consent of instruc- 
tor required. 

452. Field Studies. (1-9) Fall and Spring. 
Work experience in a related occupa- 
tion. Course to be supervised by an 
American Studies sponsor and done 
under the supervision of the employer. 
Related reading and research may be 
required. 

•Subject code 

ART (ART) 

HISTORY OF ART 

251. Art Appreciation. (3) Spring. A 
course designed to give the student a 
fundamental understanding of the visual 
arts and its place in Western culture. 

252. Art from Prehistory to the Renais- 
sance. (3) Fall. A study of art from the 
cave paintings, through Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, and on to the beginnings of the 
Renaissance. (Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1977-78.) 

253. Renaissance, Mannerist and 
Baroque Art. (3) Spring. A survey of the 
visual arts from the Renaissance 
through the Baroque. (Given in alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1977-78.) 

254. Art of the 19th Century. (3) Fall. 
Study of European and American art 
including Neo-Classic, Romantic, and 
Impressionist. (Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1977-78.) 

255. Contemporary Art. (3) Spring. 
Study of changing art forms and ideas 
from the later nineteenth century to the 
present. (Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1977-78.) 

The following courses will be offered 
when there is sufficient demand: 

256. Survey of American Art. (2) A short 
term course in the history and heritage of 


American Art. With the current reviving 
interest in our American heritage, it is 
important to learn all we can about the 
past influences in its art. As American is 
unquestionably the world leader in art 
today, it is important to learn what is 
going on in the world of contemporary 
art here and to put emphasis on our past 
heritage in Fine and Folk Art. 

257. Survey of American Art. (2) A con- 
tinued study of the heritage of American 
Art with a brief review of Part I in the 
beginning of the course for background 
and summary purposes. 

ART 

101, 102. Drawing. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. A 
course to make the student aware of the 
possibilities of graphic representation. 
The second semester prepares the stu- 
dent for further successful studio work. 

121, 122. Design. (3,3) Fall, Spring. Or- 
ganization and function of design ele- 
ments and principles basic to all studio 
work. 

201, 202. Figure Drawing. (3, 3) Fall, 
Spring. Basic experiences in drawing 
the figure. 

221, 222. Painting. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. 
Basic problems in painting. Prerequis- 
ite: Art 122, or Art 101, 102, or permis- 
sion of instructor. 

231, 232. Ceramics. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. 
Basic understanding of clay and its utili- 
zation including handbuilding, glazing 
and work on potter’s wheel. (Special 
Materials Fee) 

241, 242. Sculpture. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. 
Beginning projects, using various ap- 
proaches, including wood and stone 
carving, welding and casting. 

271, 272. Graphics (3, 3) Fall, Spring. 
Problems in lettering and layout design 
with an introduction to the principles of 
typography and production. Prerequis- 
ite: Art 101 and 102. (Given in alternate 
years. Not given in 1975-76.) 
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303, 304. Advanced Drawing. (4, 4) Fall, 
Spring. Advanced problems in figure 
drawing with attention to the student’s 
preference in media and her field of 
interest (i.e., painting, sculpture, com- 
mercial, etc.) Prerequisite: Art 202 and 
permission of both the instructor and 
the chairperson of the Art Department. 

321, 322. Advanced Painting. (4, 4) Fall, 
Spring. Painting problems involving the 
student’s choice of subject and ap- 
proach with emphasis on diverse paint- 
ing mediums and techniques. Prerequis- 
ite: Art 222. 

331, 332. Advanced Ceramics. (4, 4) Fall, 
Spring. Ceramic work in earthenware, 
stoneware, and porcelain, firing prob- 
lems, glaze formulation and advanced 
wheel techniques. Prerequisite: Art 232. 
(Special materials fee) 

341,342. Advanced Sculpture. (4, 4) Fall, 
Spring. Advanced experiences in 
sculpture. Prerequisite: Art 242. 

373, 374. Advanced Graphics (4, 4) Fall, 
Spring. A studio course with emphasis 
on the design aspects of Graphic Art. 

(Given in alternate years. Given in 
1975-76.) 

403, 404. Senior Drawing. (4, 4) Fall, 
Spring. Individual projects in drawing. 

Prerequisite: Art 304. 

421, 422. Senior Painting. (4, 4) Fall, 
Spring. Prerequisite: Art 332. 

431, 432. Senior Ceramics. (4, 4). Fall, 
Spring. Prerequisite: Art 332. (Special 
materials fee) 

441, 442. Senior Sculpture. (4, 4). Fall, 
Spring. Prerequisite: Art 342. 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall and Spring. Independent work in any 
of the specialized art history or art areas. 
Consent of the instructor and chairper- 
son of the department is required. 

452. Field Studies in Art. (1-9). Student 


initiated Field Studies in any of the 
specialized art history or art areas, in- 
cluding Art Education. Consent of the 
faculty sponsor and Art Faculty is re- 
quired. 

471, 472. Senior Graphic Design. (4, 4) 

Fall, Spring. Problems in advertising de- 
sign, color separation and reproduction 
media. Prerequisite: Art 372 and 374. 

495-496. Senior Art Project. (4) Fall, 
Spring. Advanced individual work in 
painting, graphic arts, ceramics, sculp- 
ture or drawing. This course is open only 
to senior art majors who must submit a 
bound, illustrated thesis as a record of 
their work subject to the approval of the 
instructor and staff. It includes the senior 
exhibition. 

ART EDUCATION 

361 . Elementary School Arts and Crafts. 

(3). Fall. Methods, materials and cur- 
riculum of elementary school art to give 
the elementary education student an 
understanding of the various uses of art 
in the classroom. Prerequisite — 
Admission to Teacher Education. 

362. Second School Arts and Crafts. (3). 

Spring. Methods, materials and cur- 
riculum of the secondary school includ- 
ing lesson planning, course of study, 
supplies and equipment. Planned espe- 
cially for the candidate for the teaching 
certificate in art. Prerequisite — Art 361. 

364. Intensified Art Studio for Art Edu- 
cation (3) Spring. Continuation of ad- 
vanced studio taken the previous semes- 
ter. Prior to but the same semester as 
Student Teaching. 

BIOLOGY (BIO) 

105. Biology— A Survey. (4) Fall, Spring. 
This course is intended to furnish a 
broad introduction to assist a student in 
orientation with respect to the biological 
environment. The course presents the 
dynamics of the cell, patterns of organi- 
zation in animal systems, heredity and 
the principle of change. This course is 
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designed for the non-science student or 
those desiring a survey of a life science. 

(Special fee for Lab) 

150. Introductory Biology I (4) Fall. An 
introductory course in general biology 
dealing with basic topics including 
chemical and structural components of 
cells, cellular energetics, structure and 
function of vascular plants, reproduc- 
tion in mammals, heredity and ecology 
of plants and animals. Lecture and 
Laboratory (Special Fee for Lab) 

151. Introductory Biology II. (4) Spring. 
An introduction to systematic and 
taxonomic biology with special em- 
phasis on the phylogenetic rise of the 
animal kingdom. Evolutionary aspects 
are emphasized. Lecture and Labora- 
tory. Prerequisite: Biology 150. (Special 
Fee for Lab) 

205. Botany. (4) Spring. Representative 
members of the plant kingdom are 
treated from the viewpoints of function, 
structure, genetics, phylogeny, ecology. 
Introduction to methods of taxonomy. 
Selected areas of applied botany. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 105 or 150. Lecture 
Laboratory and Field. (Special Fee for 
Lab) 

209. Structure and Function of the 
Human Body. (4) Spring. An elementary 
study of the human body correlating 
structure and function of the major sys- 
tems and their interrelations. The course 
is designed for students other than pre- 
medical and biology majors who are 
interested in the development of growth 
of children, health of adults, and artistic 
portrayal of the human form. Lecture 
and laboratory. Prerequisite: Biology 
151. (Special fee for Lab) 

243. Invertebrate Zoology. (4) Spring. 
The habitat, structure, function and 
phylogeny of representative members of 
the invertebrate animals. Lecture, 
Laboratory and Field. Prerequisite: 
Biology 151. (Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1977-78.) (Special Fee for 
Lab) 


321. Biology of Cells and Tissues. (4) 

Fall. The structural and chemical com- 
position of cells and their organization 
into tissues and organs. Attention will be 
given to organ systems of the higher 
animals. Lecture and Laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 150, 151. (Special Fee 
for Lab) 

322. The Biology and Physiology of 
Vertebrate Organisms. (4) Spring. The 
physiology, with relation to structure, of 
the vertebrates, as concerned with 
alimentation, respiration, reproduction, 
circulation, control responses, and 
adaptations to the environment. Special 
emphasis on hemeostasis. Lecture and 
Laboratory. Prerequisite: Biology 321. 
(Special Fee for Lab) 

341. Study of the Chordates I. (4) Fall. 
Introduction to chordate characteristics 
and evolution, early embryology of frog 
and chick, development and compara- 
tive anatomy of integument and skele- 
ton. Prerequisites: Biology 151. (Given 
in alternate years. Given in 1977-78.) 
(Special fee for Lab) 

342. Study of the Chordates II. (4) 

Spring. Systematic approach to de- 
velopment and evolution of muscular, 
metabolic, reproductive and nervous 
systems with use of chick and pig em- 
bryos and representative adult verteb- 
rates. Prerequisite: Biology 341. (Given 
in alternate years. Given in 1977-78.) 
(Special fee for Lab) 

351. Genetics. (4) Fall. The nature of 
heredity and biological variation in 
plants and animals. Special attention to 
human genetics. Lecture and Laborat- 
ory. Prerequisite: Biology 105 or 150 
(Given in alternate years. Not given in 
1977-78.) (Special fee for Lab) 

352. Microbiology. (5) Fall. An introduc- 
tion to the morphology, classification, 
biochemical activity, and ecology of 
microorganism. Applications in 
medicine and industry. Lecture and 
laboratory. Prerequisite: Biology 151. 
(Special fee for Lab) 
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353. Ecology. (4) Spring. An introduction 
to the study of biological communities 
and ecosystems. Environmental factors 
which affect their structure, develop- 
ment and distribution. Lecture, laborat- 
ory and field. Prerequisite: Biology 151. 
(Given in alternate years. Given in 
1977-78.) (Special fee for Lab) 

401. Seminar. (1) Fall. A general sum- 
mary of the field of biology, including 
recent advances in various lines of re- 
search. Each student prepares one or 
more papers on a special topic. Required 
of all majors. 

404, 405. Biochemistry I and II. (3,3) Fall, 
Spring. See Chemistry 404, 405. 

431. The Biology of Populations. (4) 

Spring. The structures and functions of 
species populations. Growth patterns, 
interactions between populations, im- 
migration and extinction, speciation. 
Lecture, laboratory, and field. Prerequis- 
ite: Biology 151, Biology 351 recom- 
mended. (Special Fee for Lab) 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall, Spring. Students who have de- 
monstrated unusual ability are admitted 
to this course. The work consists of 
directed independent work of a critical 
or analytical nature with source material. 
Periodic reports and a final paper are 
required. The student may work under 
any staff member, but admission to the 
course must be approved by the chair- 
man of the department. 

452. Summer Field Studies in Biology. 

(1-9) Summer. The main function of this 
course is to provide a means whereby a 
student can obtain credit in biology for 
experience gained in a biology related 
summer activity. It is open to students 
adequately prepared for the summer 
field activity under consideration. In 
consultation with the departmental 
sponsor, the student works out a brief 
plan involving objectives, anticipated ac- 
tivities, a list of readings and nature of 
reports to be submitted to the sponsor. 
These would vary according to the pro- 
ject and could include, as relevant, evi- 


dence of work required by the field 
supervisor. Prerequisites: Two semes- 
ters of laboratory science and 
adequate background for the proposed 
plan. 

The following courses will be given 
when there is sufficient demand: 

398, 399. Special Topics in Modern 
Biology. (3, 3) An in-depth examination 
of a special area of biology. The topics 
covered will vary from time to time and a 
student may take no more than two such 
special topics courses. Representative 
special topics include: Biogeography, 
Molecular Biology, Evolution, Immunol- 
ogy, Animal Behavior, Limnology and 
similar areas; offered occasionally with 
laboratory. Permission of Instructor. 
(Special fee for Lab) 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
(BUS) 

101. Principles of Accounting I. (3) Fall. 
An introduction to the fundamentals, 
practices, and procedures of account- 
ing. Financial statement construction. 

102. Principles of Accounting II. (3) 

Spring. Accounting principles and basic 
accounting theories as an aid to man- 
agement. Analysis and interpretation of 
financial statements. 

300. Money and Banking. (3) Spring. An 
analysis of money in the economic or- 
ganization, monetary theory, methods of 
stabilizing the price level, theories of 
bank deposits, discount policy and the 
regulation of credit by central banks, and 
the interest rate. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 200 and 201. 

301. Business Finance. (3) Fall. This 
course treats the business firm in the 
following respects: financial promotion 
and organization, methods of financing, 
evaluation and selection of investments 
and risk, and the cost of capital. Em- 
phasis is given to analysis rather than 
description. Prerequisite: BUS 101, 102 
and ECO 200, 201 , or consent of instruc- 
tor. 
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303. Marketing Management. (3) Fall. 
Study of marketing functions: product 
policy, pricing, advertising, selling, dis- 
tribution, and marketing research. 
Analysis of marketing problems using 
appropriate tools and concepts from 
other disciplines. Use of some cases. 
Prerequisite: Economics 200, 201. 

306. Advertising Strategy. (3) An inves- 
tigation of the underlying ideas, princi- 
ples, and concepts used by management 
of a business to inform consumers of the 
availability and attributes of products or 
services. 

310. Business Law. (3) Spring. The legal 
rules of governing the more familiar 
business transactions and relations. The 
course is built around the case method 
of study and is designed to aid in recog- 
nizing legally significant commitments. 

315. Management. (3) Fall. The theory of 
general management with case studies 
of actual managerial problems. De- 
velops the concepts central to manage- 
ment: organization, planning, control- 
ling, and decision making. Draws upon 
economics, statistics, and other quan- 
titative methods to expand understand- 
ing of how rational decisions are made. 
Synthesizes the traditional thinking with 
new insights from behavioral sciences 
and decision making theory. Prerequi- 
site: Economics 200, 201 ; Math 100, 120 
or consent of instructor. 

320. Investments Analysis. (3) Spring. 
An analytical approach to portfolio man- 
agement. Deals with the selection of 
common stocks, bonds, and other in- 
vestment vehicles from both a practical 
and a theoretical standpoint. Use of 
some cases. Prerequisite: BUS 301 or 
consent of instructor. 

321. Intermediate Accounting I. (3) Fall. 
An intensive study of financial account- 
ing concepts and the preparation of 
financial statements. Attention is given 
to the measurement and reporting of 
selected short term balance sheet items 
and related revenue and expense recog- 


nition Prerequisite: BUS 102. 

322. Intermediate Accounting II. (3) 

Spring. A continuation of BUS 321, in- 
cluding the study of the preparation and 
analysis of comparative statements, 
cash flow, and funds statements. Study 
of long-term assets and liabilities and 
stockholders equity is emphasized. Pre- 
requisite: BUS 321. 

323. Cost Accounting. (1-6) Basic con- 
sideration of cost accounting for busi- 
ness planning, control and income mea- 
surements. 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall, Spring. This is a flexible program in 
which a student, by special arrangement 
with the department chairman, may in- 
vestigate a topic of interest. Reading and 
analysis of pertinent material as well as 
periodic reports is required. 

452. Field Study. (1-9) Through this 
course actual experiences in a business 
setting is coordinated with academic 
exercises by a staff member. Field 
supervision will usually be provided by 
business or professional personnel. 

CHEMISTRY (CHM) 

101, 102. Introductory Chemistry. (4, 4) 

Fall, Spring. Fall. A study of the basic 
principles of chemistry, atomic struc- 
ture, chemical bonding, kinetic theory 
and the states of matter. Spring: Chemi- 
cal equilibrium, basic thermodynamics, 
reaction kinetics, acid-base theory. Lec- 
ture and Laboratory. (Special fee for 
Lab) 

211, 212. Chemical Measurements. (3, 

4) Fall, Spring. A study of analytical 
chemistry emphasizing the qualitative 
features of analysis including both clas- 
sical and modern methods. Spring: A 
study of analytical chemistry with em- 
phasis on classical and modern analysis. 
Lecture and Laboratory. (Special fee for 
Lab) 

221, 222. Organic Chemistry I and II. (5, 

5) Fall, Spring. An introduction to the 
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chemistry of carbon compounds. Or- 
ganic reactions and structures. Lecture 
and laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
102. (Special fee for Lab) 

249. Introduction to Chemical Litera- 
ture. (1) Experience in entering the 
primary and secondary literature in 
chemistry. A definitive literature search 
in specialized area is required. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 221. 

301, 302. Physical Chemistry I and II. (4, 

4) Fall, Spring. Fall: An introduction to 
the mechanics of atoms and molecules, 
molecular energies and general thermo- 
dynamics. Spring: Special emphasis to 
chemical bonding, electrical and 
magnetic properties of molecules and 
chemical kinetics. Lecture and laborat- 
ory. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102, 
Physics 102 or Physics 122, Mathema- 
tics 206. (Special fee for Lab) 

396, 397. Special Topics in Chemistry. 

(3, 3) Fall, Spring. An in-depth examina- 
tion of a special area of chemistry. The 
topics covered will vary from time to time 
and a student may take no more than two 
such special topics courses. Represen- 
tative special topics include: Advanced 
Inorganic Chemistry, Organic Mecha- 
nisms, Synthetic Chemistry, Advanced 
Kinetics, Spectroscopy and similar 
areas; offered occasionally with laborat- 
ory. Prerequisite: Permission of In- 
structor. (Special fee for Lab) 

404, 405. Biochemistry I and II. (3, 3) Fall, 
Spring. The structures and general reac- 
tions of carbohydrates, lipids, amino 
acids, and proteins are considered. The 
enzymatic anabolism and catabolism of 
these groups will also be examined. 
Lecture and Laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 222; 404 is prerequisite to 
405. (Special fee for Lab) 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Under careful faculty supervision, qual- 
ified students are encouraged to develop 
originality of thought and thoroughness 
of method. Special topics with periodic 
reports. Some emphasis is placed on 
research methods. Required of all 


majors. 

COMMUNICATIONS (COM) 

102. Introduction to Principles of Com- 
munication. (3) Fall, Spring. An introduc- 
tion to basic theories of communication 
for everday use. Emphasis will be placed 
on verbal and nonverbal communication 
primarily interpersonal and small-group 
situations. 

207. Introduction to Journalism (3) Fall. 
An introduction to the evolution and 
function of mass communications, with 
attention to communication theory, his- 
tory, criticism, and a survey of the vari- 
ous media, advertising and public rela- 
tions. Prerequisite: English 101. (Given 
in alternate years. Not given in 1977- 
78.) 

209. Public Affairs Reporting (3) Spring. 
A basic course in analyzing, interpreting 
and reporting public affairs with practi- 
cal assignments in the various media. 

Prerequisites: English 101 and Com- 
munications 207. (Given in alternate 
years. Not given in 1977-78.) 

211. Introduction to Public Relations (3). 

Fall. The basic concepts and principles 
of communicating with the publics of 
corporations, professions and non- 
profit organizations. Students are given 
the opportunity to apply these principles 
in case studies. (Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1977-78.) 

215. Introduction to Mass Media (3) 

Spring. A survey of the evolution, struc- 
ture and function of the electronic media 
with emphasis on regulatory aspects; 
management; criticisms, broadcasting 
as a social force; and the techniques of 
gathering, writing and broadcasting 
news. Prerequisite: English 101. (Given 
in alternate years. Given in 1977-78.) 

452. Field Studies (1-9) Summer. A prac- 
tical experience in which the student will 
be employed by a communications 
medium to perform professional func- 
tions under professional supervision. 
Prerequisite: Communications 207 and 
209. 
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ECONOMICS (ECO) 

100. Personal Finance. (3) Fall. A study 
of the factors which affect the satisfac- 
tion of consumer wants: advertising, in- 
come, price standards, and labels; in- 
surance, housing, and budgeting, gov- 
ernment and private agencies for the 
consumers. This course is not a business 
administration major course. 

200. Microeconomics. (3) Fall. Introduc- 
tion to the price and market system with 
applications of microeconomic theory to 
current economic problems. 

201. Macroeconomics. (3) Spring. In- 
come, employment and other mac- 
roeconomic theory with application to 
current economic problems. 


EDUCATION (EDU) 

200. Introduction and Orientation to 
Education. (2) Fall and Spring. An orien- 
tation to the field of education, including 
an introduction to modern education 
and the qualifications and competencies 
needed for teaching. Each student will 
be required to plan her program of 
teacher preparation. Observation ex- 
periences in modern schools to be pro- 
vided through field trips and other 
means. Self-evaluation, using compe- 
tancy lists, will be initiated. Lab to be 
scheduled. 

202. ECE, E or S. Practicum. (0-4) Fall 
and Spring. Guided and responsible 
teaching experiences approved in ad- 
vance by the department coordinator. 
(Students in ECE must do a supervised 
practicum in preschool centers or kin- 
dergarten for 3 semester hours credit, in 
addition to the 90 contact hours for 1 
semester hour credit required of all edu- 
cation students.) 

209. ECE, E, M or S. The Individual. (3) 

ECE in Fall; E/M/S in Spring. The basic 
concepts and principles of human de- 
velopment and behavior that lead to a 
basic understanding of each pupil and 


her readiness for learning. Observation 
and study of a child at the level to be 
taught is required. 209 ECE will em- 
phasize the study of the young child, 
while 209E and S will emphasize the 
older child and adolescent. Both 
courses will explore discipline prob- 
lems, cultural differences, and home and 
family problems. Lab to be scheduled. 
Prerequisite: Education 200. 

300. ECE, E,M or S. The Curriculum and 
Teaching Process. (3) Fall and Spring. 
An intensive study of the elementary or 
secondary curriculum and the general 
teaching process. Opportunity for ob- 
servation and participation in public 
schools is provided. Research skills will 
be developed and an Action Research 
project required. Lesson plans will be 
developed. Prerequisite: Education 302. 

302. The Learning Process. (3) Field- 
Based Senior Year for ECE, E and M. 
Spring for secondary and special fields. 
Development of the understanding of 
psychological principles as they apply to 
the classroom. Analysis of an actual 
classroom required. Discipline problems 
will be studied. Prerequisite: Education 
209. Must be taken the semester before 
StudentTeaching. Lab to be scheduled. 

305. ECE, E and M. Language Arts and 
the Developmental Reading Process. 

(3) ECE in Fall; E/M in Spring. A study of 
the methods for guiding development in 
the basic areas of language arts: Listen- 
ing, speaking, reading and writing. Stu- 
dents will become familiar with materials 
used and with ways of helping children 
with different abilities at the level to be 
taught. 305 ECE will emphasize lan- 
guage acquisition, reading readiness, 
and beginning reading, while 305E/M 
will emphasize developmental reading 
and language development. Lab to be 
scheduled. 

306. Science for Teachers. (3) Spring. 
An examination of objectives, experi- 
ences, and methods of teaching the 
science curriculum in the public school. 
The laboratory periods will provide an 
opportunity for the student to develop 
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and demonstrate practical science units 
and lessons. 

307. Social Studies for Teachers. (3) 

Field-Based Senior Year. An examina- 
tion of social studies activities pursued 
in the modern school. The student will 
become acquainted with methods of 
presenting social studies to children. An 
integrated teaching unitwill be required. 

308. Mathematics for Teachers. (3) Fall. 
This course will be a study of the content 
of the elementary mathematics cur- 
riculum and the special methods of 
teaching the material. Lab to be 
scheduled. 

310. Teaching Secondary School Sub- 
jects. (3) Fall. The structure of the discip- 
line, the teaching process specifically 
related to it, and the needed methods 
and techniques. Making course, unit and 
lesson plans will be emphasized. Major 
advisers serve as consultants. 

311. ECE. Teaching of the Young Child. 

(3) Spring. Planning experiences, select- 
ing and preparing materials and teach- 
ing aids, and developing techniques to 
best promote learning at this age level. 
Particular emphasis will be given to sci- 
entific and mathematical concepts, the 
social sciences and the creative arts. 
Directed participation in nursery school 
or kindergarten will be required. 

351 . Multi-Sensory Aids to Teaching. (3) 

Fall. A survey of the various types of 
audio-visual aids available in the field of 
education. Preparation, application and 
evaluation of teaching aids will be given, 
including the use and care of equipment. 
Activities appropriate to the early child- 
hood, elementary, middle grades and 
secondary teacher will be emphasized. 
(Special fee for Lab) 

400. Advanced Study in Teaching Lan- 
guage Arts and Reading. (3) Field- 
Based Senior Year. A course in learning 
to diagnose reading levels and difficul- 
ties in order to plan and implement the 
experiences needed. A study of descrip- 
tive linguistics as it relates to language 


arts is also included. Prerequisite: Edu- 
cation 305. Lab to be scheduled. 

401. Reading Improvement in the Mid- 
dle and Secondary School. (3) Spring. A 
course primarily designed for pre- 
service and in-service middle school and 
secondary school teachers desiring a 
basic understanding of developmental 
reading and the improvement of reading 
and study skills in the content areas of 
English, social studies, science, 
mathematics and others. Much of the 
course work will be tailored to the stu- 
dent’s specific major. No previous 
courses in language arts or reading will 
be expected as prerequisites. Given in 
alternate years. Given in 1976-77 and 
1978-79. 

403. Seminar in Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. (3) Field-Based Senior Year for 
ECE, Middle Grades and Elementary. 
Fall and Spring for Secondary and Spe- 
cial Fields. An integrating experience for 
the student teacher, designed to deepen 
insight into instructional problems and 
the underlying philosophic approaches 
to modern education. 

405-6-7 ECE,E,M or S. Student Teach- 
ing. (9) ECE, E and M in Field-Based 
Senior Year. S in Fall and Spring. A 
minimum of nine full weeks of teaching 
in the public schools under the direction 
of competent supervising teachers. 
Seminars are held for consideration of 
the specific problems of students. Open 
only to students who have been ap- 
proved for this part of the program. 
Placement is made only by the Depart- 
ment of Education. Prerequisite: Prac- 
ticum Experience. 

410. Identification and Education of 
Children with Special Needs. (3) Fall 
and Spring. An investigation of the prob- 
lems of children evidencing mental, 
physical, emotional and educational dif- 
ficulties in the classroom, with emphasis 
on finding and implementing specific 
adaptive teaching techniques in the reg- 
ular K-12 classroom. An introduction to 
educational tests and measurements will 
be included. Approximately 10-15 hours 
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of observation in various adaptive teach- 
ing programs will be arranged by the 
instructor and required of the student. 

Prerequisite: Admission to Teacher 
Education. 

411. Fundamentals of Guidance. (3) 

Spring. A study of the essentials of gui- 
dance principles and practices in a 
school program. The role of the teacher, 
the guidance committee, the case con- 
ference, group work, counseling, and 
referral agencies will be thoroughly in- 
vestigated as they relate to the level at 
which the student plans to teach — early 
childhood, elementary, middle grades or 
secondary. Prerequisite: Education 209. 

412. Introduction to Exceptional Chil- 
dren. (3) Fall. A study of psychological, 
social and educational problems unique 
to children who are exceptional to the 
degree that they need special help in 
adjusting to the typical school environ- 
ment. This includes the mentally re- 
tarded, educationally handicapped, in- 
tellectually gifted, creative, physically 
handicapped, and culturally disadvan- 
taged. Psychology 101 recommended 
prior to this course. (Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1976-77) 

413. Characteristics of the Gifted. (3) 

The psychological characteristics of 
gifted children and youth including intel- 
lectual, artistic, musical and creative gif- 
tedness. The changing concept of gif- 
tedness, its assessment, and theories of 
mental ability will be explored. Psychol- 
ogy 101 recommended prerequisite. 

414. Learning Difficulties of the Gifted. 

(3) A course involving identification of 
and provision for special learning prob- 
lems of the intellectually gifted and 
school learning difficulties of children 
specially gifted in music, art, research, 
drama, and mechanics. Psychology 101, 
Education 413 recommended prerequis- 
ites. 

421. Creative Expression in Drama and 
Literature. (3) Field-Based Senior Year. 
This course examines significant as- 
pects of drama for children and the 


application of elements of literature for 
children (K-8). Major areas explored are 
characterizations and improvisations, 
role-playing and socio-dramas, story tel- 
ling and stories for making plays, pan- 
tomime and creative movement. 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall and Spring. Experiences to be de- 
signed to meet needs of students of early 
childhood, elementary, middle grades or 
secondary education. Open only to ad- 
vanced students with permission of the 
Chairperson of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

452. Field Studies. (1-9) Fall, Spring and 
Summer. Work experience in educa- 
tional situations during summer or one 
of the regular school terms planned and 
coordinated by an education sponsor 
and done under the direct supervision of 
a field supervisor. Related readings and 
study required. Open only to advanced 
students with permission of the Chair- 
person of the Department of Education. 

480. Supervision of Student Teachers. 

(3) Spring. Fundamental supervisory 
practices of guiding the teacher in de- 
veloping competence in managing the 
classroom and in directing and evaluat- 
ing learning activities; an examination of 
some basic elements of the teaching 
process; and a consideration of the con- 
tributions of the college coordinator in 
the student teacher situation. 

481. Internship. (3) Fall and Spring. The 
supervision of a student teacher under 
college guidance and attendance at stu- 
dent teaching seminars. Prerequisite: 
Education 480. 

482. The Evaluation of Student 
Teachers. (3) Spring. Principles in and 
procedures for the evaluation of student 
teachers. An evaluation of the student 
teaching program; and an examination 
of the roles of the supervising teacher 
and the college coordinator in the stu- 
dent teaching program. Prerequisite: 
Education 481. 

485. Introduction to Learning Dis- 
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abilities and Learning Problems. (3) 

Fall. An introductory course studying 
characteristics of children with specific 
learning disabilities emphasizing learn- 
ing behavior disorders in the classroom, 
problems of management, etiological 
factors, and review of research in the 
field and current trends. (Given in alter- 
nate years. Given in 1977-78.) 

486. Educational Assessment of Excep- 
tional Children. (3) Spring. An introduc- 
tion to the use of formal and informal 
assessment procedures for children with 
specific learning and reading problems. 
Methods of applying test results to pre- 
scriptive teaching techniques for indi- 
vidual as well as group learning prob- 
lems. (Given in alternate years. Given in 
1977-78.) 

498, 499. Special Topics in Education. 

(3, 3) An in-depth study of a special topic 
in education. The topics covered will 
vary from time to time, and a student may 
take no more than two such courses 
within the department. Representative 
special topics include Research in Edu- 
cation, Teaching in a Culturally Pluralis- 
tic Society, and Informal Education in 
American Schools. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of the Instructor. 

GRADUATE COURSES 

510. Identification and Education of 
Children with Special Needs. (3) Fall 
and Spring. An investigation of the prob- 
lems of children evidencing mental, 
physical, emotional and educational dif- 
ficulties in the classroom, with emphasis 
on finding and implementing specific 
adaptive teaching techniques in the reg- 
ular K-12 classroom. An introduction to 
educational tests and measurements will 
be included. Approximately 10-15 hours 
of observation in various adaptive teach- 
ing programs will be arranged by the 
instructor and required of the student. 

511. Advanced Study In Teaching the 
Young Child. (3) A study of purposes and 
objectives of early childhood education 
and the programs, materials, and ac- 
tivities used in fulfilling them. Directed 


observations and involvement in an edu- 
cational setting are required. 

512. The Young Child, His Home and 
Parents. (3) A study of the characteris- 
tics, needs, and interests of young chil- 
dren and the development of special 
abilities needed to work with the young 
and their parents. Realistic experience 
will be provided as a part of this offering. 

513. Early Language Development and 
Reading Readiness. (3) A study of lan- 
guage acquisition and development as it 
affects the language arts and reading 
readiness. Specific skills for facilitating 
language development will be em- 
phasized. 

514. Unified Mathematics and Science 
Instruction in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion. (3) The investigation and re- 
examination of flexible, integrated, 
open-ended core curricula in mathema- 
tics and science. Students will identify 
current problems in mathematics and 
science at the early childhood level. The 
theoretical resolution and clinical test- 
ing of alternative methods of instruction 
are inherent in the course requirements. 

516. Social Studies Education as an 
Integrative Learning Experience. (3) A 

survey, analysis, and evaluation of new 
curriculum patterns, programs, mate- 
rials, instructional patterns, and view- 
points in the social studies field as they 
relate to other areas of the early child- 
hood curriculum and the world of the 
child. Teachers will investigate special 
topics relevant to the experiences of the 
children they teach. 

654. Creative Arts in Early Childhood 
Education. (3) A course combining the 
study, application and integration of 
concepts and skills in music, art, drama, 
literature, communication and move- 
ment in the development of creative 
expression in young children. 

655. Trends in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion. (3) A study of historical and emerg- 
ing trends in early childhood education. 
Various perspectives will be studied and 
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selected programs examined in light of 
their contributions to the growth, de- 
velopment and education of young chil- 
dren. 

685. Introduction to Learning Dis- 
abilities and Learning Problems. (3) 

Fall. An introductory course studying 
characteristics of children with specific 
learning disabilities emphasizing learn- 
ing behavior disorders in the classroom, 
problems, of management, etiological 
factors, and review of research in the 
field and current trends. 

698. Special Topics in Education. (3) An 

in-depth examination of a special area of 
education. The topics covered will vary 
from time to time, and a student may take 
no more than two such special topics 
courses. Representative special topics 
include Research in Education, Teach- 
ing in a Culturally Pluralistic Society, 
Informal Education in American 
Schools, Music, Art, Speech, or Health 
and Physical Education for the Young 
Child. 

ENGLISH (ENG) 

101. English Composition (3) Fall. The 
study of written English as a means to 
the clear and effective communication 
vital to life in our times. Contemporary 
prose. How to do library research. An aid 
to writing essay-type tests and examina- 
tions. 

102. Introduction to Fiction and Poetry 

(3) Spring. The reading of short stories 
novels, and poetry with emphasis on 
reading evaluation as a means of improv- 
ing writing skills. 

201, 202. Historical Survey of English 
Literature (3, 3) Fall, Spring. The general 
literary characteristics of each period. 
The principal authors and illustrative 
material from their work. Parallel read- 
ings to give a background for the life of 
the age. First semester: literature from 
450 to 1800. Second semester: literature 
from 1800 to 1950. 

203, 204. Advanced Composition (2, 2) 


Fall, Spring. This course supplements 
and parallels the Historical Survey. It 
includes work in various types of com- 
position: lyrics, narrative poems, charac- 
ter studies, parodies, essays, short 
stories and one-act plays. 

251, 252. World Literature (3, 3) Fall. A 
study of Western and Oriental literature 
in translation with emphasis on the 
comparative approach. (Given in alter- 
nate years. 252 Not given in 1977-78.) 

300. Semantics: Affective and Effective 
Communication. (3) Fall. A study of the 
effective use of language with concent- 
ration on its affective use in the areas of 
advertising, politics and literature with 
an emphasis on the shaping influence of 
historical and social change. (Given in 
alternate years. Not given in 1977-78.) 

301. Medieval Literature (3) Spring. En- 
glish literature from 1000 to 1400 with 
emphasis on Chaucer. Origins of types 
of medieval literature and European in- 
fluences are studies. (Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1977-78.) 

303. History of the Language (3) Fall. 
The growth of spoken and written En- 
glish. (Given in alternate years. Not 
given in 1977-78.) 

307, 308. Shakespeare (3, 3) Fall. A 
different selection of Shakespearean 
tragedies; comedies; and histories will 
be studied in each course. (308 given on 
demand.) 

313. The English Novel (3) Fall. The 
major English novelists from Defoe to 
Hardy: a survey of the growth of prose 
fiction as a literary form. 

314. Eighteenth Century English Litera- 
ture (3) Spring. A study of prose and 
poetry during the eighteenth century 
with emphasis on Neoclassicism as a 
literary mode and form of thought. (Gi- 
ven in alternate years. Given in 1977- 
78.) 

315. Romantic Literature (3) Fall. A study 
of the principal poets and prose writers 
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from 1798 to 1832. (Given in alternate 
years. Not given in 1977-78.) 

317. Victorian Literature (3) Fall. A study 
of the principal poets and prose writers 
of the reign of Victoria. (Given in alter- 
nate years. Given in 1977-78.) 

324. Children’s Literature. See United 
States Literature 324. 

334. The Literature of Today (3) Spring. 
A survey of English and American litera- 
ture since 1940 with emphasis on 
sources and special techniques and re- 
cent trends. (Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1977-78.) 

351. Creative Writing: The Short Story 

(1 , 2, 3) Spring. Criticism of student work 
and suggestions for revision by private 
conference and roundtable discussion. 

(Given in alternate years. Not given in 
1977-78.) 

352. Creative Writing: Poetry (1, 2, 3) 

Spring. Criticism of student work and 
suggestions for revision by private con- 
ference and roundtable discussion. (Gi- 
ven in alternate years. Given in 1977- 
78.) 

354. English Literature in the Twentieth 
Century (3) Spring. A survey of principal 
novelists and poets from 1900 to 1940. 

(Given in alternate years. Given in 
1977-78.) 

402. English Seminar (3) Spring. An 
indepth study of a major writer, several 
writers, a theme or a limited period of 
literary history. At least one seminar is 
required of all English majors. Especially 
helpful as preparation for graduate 
school or teaching. 

451. Directed Independent Study (1-6) 

Fall, Spring. Individual study of selected 
problems. Of special value in fulfilling 
one of the major author courses. The 
following course will be given when 
there is sufficient demand: 

FRENCH (FRN) 

101-102. Elementary French. (3-3) Fall- 


Spring. Grammar, pronunciation, read- 
ing of simple texts, and dictation. 
Laboratory required. 

103, 104. Intermediate French. (3, 3) 

Fall-Spring. Review of grammar, 
selected readings and conversation. 
Laboratory required. This course is pre- 
requisite to all advanced courses in 
French. Prerequisite: French 101-102. 

203, 204. French Composition and Con- 
versation. (3, 3) Fall-Spring. Practice in 
the writing of French prose. Discussion 
in French of current events and topics of 
general interest. 

301, 302. Survey of French Literature. 

(3, 3) Fall, Spring. A study of representa- 
tive works in prose, poetry and drama 
from the Middle Ages to the present. This 
course is prerequisite to all advanced 
literature courses. 

396, 397. Special Topics in Foreign Lan- 
guages. (3, 3) An examination of a spe- 
cial area of language or literature. The 
topics will vary from time to time, and a 
student may take no more than two 
special topics courses. Representative 
special topics include Introductory Por- 
tuguese and Readings in Brazilian Liter- 
ature. (Not applicable to the major pro- 
gram unless approved by Department 
Chairperson.) Prerequisite: Permission 
of the Instructor. 

401, 402. French Literature of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 

(1,1) Fall, Spring. French Literature from 
1600-1799 with special emphasis on the 
neo-classical drama and the 
“philosophies.” 

403. French Literature of the Twentieth 
Century. (3) Fall. Extensive readings 
from the works of the Surrealists, Gide, 
Anouilh, Camus, Sartre, Proust and the 
contemporary writers. 

406. French Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century. (3) Spring. A survey 
of the trends in the novel, drama and 
poetry in representative works from the 
Romantic period to the end of the cen- 
tury. 
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408. Explication De Texte Et 
Phonetique. (3) Spring. Intensive work in 
Phonetics and analysis of French literary 
passages from medieval and sixteenth 
century authors. Laboratory work re- 
quired. 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall and Spring. Additional advanced 
work in French language or literature. 
Open only to juniors and seniors with the 
approval of the chairman of the depart- 
ment. 


GERMAN (GER) 

101-102. Elementary German. (3-3) 
Fall-Spring. Grammar, reading of simple 
texts, pronunciation, dictation. Labora- 
tory practice. 

103, 104. Intermediate German. (3, 3) 

Fall, Spring. Review of grammar, 
selected readings, conversation. Lab- 
oratory required. Prerequisite: German 
101 - 102 . 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall and Spring. Additional advanced 
work in German Language or literature. 
Open only to juniors and seniors with the 
approval of the chairman of the depart- 
ment. 


GEOGRAPHY (GEO) 

301 . Human Geography. (3) An intensive 
study of the relationship of man to his 
natural environment. Climate, topog- 
raphy, and natural resources in various 
regions of the world are examined for 
their effect on the culture and welfare of 
the population. (Offered on demand) 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION (HPE) 

AWARENESS 

104. Self-Improvement. (3) Fall and 
Spring. A study is made of the facts, 
principles, and concepts of the be- 


havioral and natural sciences which per- 
tain to healthful living. The student is 
encouraged to make personal, intelli- 
gent decisions regarding appropriate 
health behavior. 

AQUATICS 

115. Swim for Your Life. (1) Spring. 
Safety practices and instruction in basic 
swimming techniques, with emphasis on 
survival in water and on land around 
water. 

301. Synchronized Swimming. (1) Fall. 
Instruction and practice in synchronized 
swimming techniques with emphasis on 
advanced strokes and diving. (Given in 
alternate Years. Given in 1976-77.) 

302. Senior Life Saving and Water 
Safety Instructors. (3) Fall and Spring. 
Instruction and certification in the 
American Red Cross Senior Life Saving 
and Water Safety Program. 

INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL ACTIVITIES. 

207. Beginning Tennis. (1) Fall and 
Spring. Instruction and practice in be- 
ginning tennis: 

208. Intermediate Tennis. (1) Fall and 
Spring. Instruction and practice in in- 
termediate tennis. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of instructor or P.E. 207. 

209. Beginning Golf. (1) Spring. Instruc- 
tion and practice in beginning golf. 

210. Intermediate Golf. (1) Spring. In- 
struction and practice in intermediate 
golf. Prerequisite: Permission of in- 
structor or P.E. 209. 

211. Fencing. (1) Spring. Instruction and 
practice in the fundamentals of foil fenc- 
ing. 

213. Badminton and Archery. (1 ) Spring. 
Instruction and practice in the funda- 
mentals of badminton and archery. 

217. Beginning Gymnastics. (1) Fall. In- 
struction in beginning skills and routines 
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for apparatus and floor exercise. 

218. Intermediate Gymnastics. (1) Fall 
and Spring. Instruction in intermediate 
skills and routines for apparatus and 
floor exercise. Prerequisite: Permission 
of instructor or P.E. 217. 

308. Advanced Tennis. (1) Spring. Op- 
portunity to use the knowledge and skills 
acquired in the beginning and inter- 
mediate courses in a competitive atmos- 
phere. Prerequisite: Permission of de- 
partment or P.E. 208. 

DANCE 

203. Folk and Square Dancing. (1 ) Fall. A 
course designed to acquaint the student 
with folk dances of selected cultures and 
with the American Square Dance. 

205. Beginning Modern Dance. (1). Fall. 
A course designed to present anatomical 
principles of technique as a movement 
vocabulary for creative expression. 

206. Intermediate Modern Dance. (1) 

Spring. A course designed in the more 
intermediate techniques of creative 
dance. Emphasis is on basic principles 
of composition. Prerequisite: Permis- 
sion of the instructor or P.E. 205. 

TEAM SPORTS 

108. Soccer and Volleyball. (1) Fall. In- 
struction and practice in the techniques, 
skills, and strategy of soccer and vol- 
leyball. 

PROFESSIONAL COURSES 

214. First Aid and Athletic Injuries. (3) 

Fall. A study of causes, preventions, and 
treatment for emergency care concern- 
ing injuries and illnesses. The course 
certifies one as an American Red Cross 
Standard First Aider. 

313. Health and Safety Problems. (3) 

Fall. A study of the major health prob- 
lems and issues confronting contem- 
porary societies with an emphasis on the 
individual’s role in identification, pre- 
vention, and control of these problems. It 


will challenge the student to think criti- 
cally concerning her own health. 

314. Professional Preparation in the 
Secondary School Health Program. (3) 

Fall. A study of the health education 
program in secondary schools; em- 
phasis on curriculum planning, proce- 
dures in teaching, and appraisal of stu- 
dent health problems. Prerequisite: P.E. 
313. 

321. Recreation for Leisure. (3) Spring. 
The development, need, nature, and 
purposes of recreation; work done in 
recreational activities and skills for lei- 
sure time use; emphasis on a personal 
philosophy of recreation. (Given in al- 
ternate years. Given in 1977-78.) 

322. Camp Leadership. (3) Spring. Op- 
portunity to learn basic outdoor camp- 
ing skills with experiences in planned 
camping activities. A study of the total 
camp program and the role of the coun- 
selor. (Given in alternate years. Given in 
1976-77) 

330. Orientation and Methods of Direct- 
ing Physical Education Activities. (3) 

Fall. To present an overview of physical 
education and the many areas involved 
in the organization and administration of 
the secondary programs; and to ac- 
quaint the student with the procedures 
and methods in physical education 
program. 

331. Directing Team Activities. (3) Fall. 
Designed to acquaint the student with 
the fundamental skills, strategy, and 
rules of the major team activities with 
emphasis on the organization, planning, 
and teaching of these activities. Pre- 
requisite: P.E. 330, 332. 

332. Directing Individual and Dual Ac- 
tivities. (3) Spring. Designed to acquaint 
the student with the fundamental skills, 
rules, and strategy of the major indi- 
vidual activities with emphasis on or- 
ganization, and teaching of those ac- 
tivities. Prerequisite: P.E. 330 

412. Professional Preparation in 
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Elementary School Health and Physical 
Education. (3) Spring. A course de- 
signed to give the student training and 
experience in the physical education 
and health education program; a study is 
made of procedures and content in the 
development of the elementary prog- 
ram; emphasis is on the appraisal of 
pupil needs and interests. 

427. Kinesiology, Body Mechanics, and 
Correctives. (3) Fall. A study of the fun- 
damental principles of movement. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on the 
anatomical and physiological study of 
muscles, on body levers, on posture, and 
on general and specific corrective exer- 
cises for women. Reference is made to 
some principles of reduction and 
therapeutics of handicapped or atypical 
children. Prerequisite: Biology 209 or 
permission of instructor. 

450. Physical Education Seminar. (3) 

Fall and Spring. A study of tests and 
measurements, organization and ad- 
ministration, and principles as they per- 
tain to physical education. Open to phys- 
ical education majors of senior standing 
specializing in the teaching field. 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall and Spring. Under careful faculty 
supervision, students with sufficient 
ability and background are encouraged 
to develop originality of thought and 
thoroughness of method on special to- 
pics with periodic reports. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor. 

452. Field Studies. (1-9) 

The following courses will be given 
when there is sufficient demand: 

110. Self Defense. (1) Fall and Spring. 
Instruction in elementary techniques in 
self defense. Emphasis is on physical 
fitness and conditioning. 

310. Advanced Golf. (1) Instruction and 
practice in the advanced skills of golf. 
Emphasis will be placed on tournament 
play. Prerequisite: P.E. 209, 210, or per- 
mission of instructor. 


440. Recreation Seminar. (3) An orienta- 
tion to the recreation field; emphasis on 
Principles of Organization and Administ- 
ration of Community Recreation Prog- 
rams and Leadership Techniques; ob- 
servation will be assigned in Community 
Resources and areas of specialization. 

HISTORY (HIS) 

101, 102. World Civilization Past and 
Present. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. A survey of 
World Civilization with emphasis upon 
the interaction of societies and peoples. 
Fall, to 1660. Spring, from 1660 to pre- 
sent. 

201. England to 1660. (3) Fall. A survey of 
English political, social and economic 
history from the earliest times to the 
Restoration. Constitutional and religi- 
ous aspects are emphasized, but social 
and cultural phases are also treated. 

202. England Since 1660. (3) Spring. A 
study of the political, constitutional, and 
social history of England since the Res- 
toration, with some attention to the 
evolution of the British Empire- 
Commonwealth. 

220. Russia in the Twentieth Century. 

(3) Spring. A comprehensive survey of 
twentieth century Russian/Soviet his- 
tory, giving special emphasis to the Rus- 
sian Revolutions, the triumph of Bol- 
shevism and the development of a to- 
talitarian Marxist state, the role of Soviet 
Union in international war and politics, 
and its changing position in a polycen- 
tric world. (Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1977-78.) 

251. U.S. History to 1865. (3) Fall. A study 
of major themes and interpretations in 
American history from the Colonial 
period through the Civil War. 

252. U.S. History Since 1865. (3) Spring. 
A study of major themes and interpreta- 
tions in American history from Recon- 
struction to the present. 

253. Women in American History. (3) An 
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examination of the American woman’s 
quest for political, social and economic 
equality, with particular attention upon 
her role in the pre-Civil War reform 
movements, her broader social and 
economic role after the war, her awaken- 
ing awareness of the need for political 
power, and her mid-twentieth century 
revolution. 

308. Absolutism, Enlightenment and 
Revolution. (3) Fall. A study of the 
economic, social and political history of 
Europe from 1660 to 1815, with special 
emphasis on the institutions of the Old 
Regime, their collapse during the En- 
lightenment, and the emergence of a 
new order in the era of the French 
Revolution. (Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1977-78.) 

311. Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 

(3) Fall. A study of the Congress of 
Vienna and the reaction which followed 
it, the growth of nationalism and im- 
perialism, the problems of and re- 
sponses to industrialism, and the origins 
of World War I. (Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1977-78.) 

312. Civil War and the Rise of Modern 
America. (3). Spring. The origins of the 
Civil War, Reconstruction, the growth of 
industrialism, and the rise of Populism. 

(Given in alternate years. Not given in 
1977-78.) 

315. Contemporary America. (3) Spring. 
A survey of the Twentieth Century 
American reform impulse, and America’s 
role as a world power from the turn of the 
century to the present. (Given in alter- 
nate years. Given in 1977-78.) 

316. American Social and Intellectual 
History. (3) Fall. An examination of the 
basic ideas and forces that have shaped 
American life and thought from the Col- 
onial Period to the present. (Given in 
alternate years. Not given in 1977-78.) 

320. American Constitutional Develop- 
ment. (3) Spring. See Political Science 
320. 


399. Historical Methodology and His- 
toriography. (3) Fall. A study of the basic 
methods and tools of historical research 
and the technique of writing effective 
history papers, and a survey of outstand- 
ing historians and their major works. 
This course is required for History and 
History-Government majors, who should 
take it in their junior year, though not 
limited to them. Open to upperclass 
students. 

401. The Contemporary World. (3) 

Spring. A study of the forces which have 
shaped world history since 1919: the 
political collapse of Europe; the new 
world roles of the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and Japan; and the spread 
of nationalism and technology to the 
underdeveloped countries. (Given in al- 
ternate years. Given in 1976-77.) 

403. Age of Jefferson and Jackson. (3) 

Fall. Post-Revolutionary problems, the 
broadening of democracy, the westward 
movement, the humanitarian impulse, 
and the origin of sectionalism are consi- 
dered. (Given in alternate years. Given 
in 1977-78.) 

495. Seminar. (3) Spring. An upper divi- 
sion seminar on problems and/or in- 
terpretations of a specific period in his- 
tory. May be repeated for credit when the 
topic differs from that previously studies. 
Particularly recommended for History 
and History-Government majors, but in 
no way limited to history majors. Stu- 
dents must be of upperclass standing. 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall, Spring. This is a flexible program in 
which a student, by special arrangement 
with the department chairman, may In- 
vestigate a topic of interest. Reading and 
analysis of selected material, as well as 
periodic reports are required. 

The following courses will be given when 
there is sufficient demand: 

306. Renaissance and Reformation. (3) 

Spring. A study of the political, social, 
and economic foundations of Modern 
Europe, with particular attention fo- 
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cused on humanism, the rise of the 
nation-state, the emergence of capital- 
ism, and the causes and results of the 
Reformation. 

ITALIAN 

The following courses will be given 
when there is sufficient demand: 

101-102. Elementary Italian. (3-3) Fall- 
Spring. Grammar pronunication read- 
ing, of simple texts, dictation. 

103, 104. Intermediate Italian. (3, 3) 

Review of grammar, readings, conversa- 
tion and writing. Prerequisite: Italian 
101 - 102 . 

MATHEMATICS (MAT) 

100. A survey of Modern Elementary 
Mathematics. (3) Fall. This course is 
designed for non-science majors and 
will consist of set theory, an axiomatic 
development of the real numbers, modu- 
lar arithmetic, cartesian coordinates, 
matrix algebra and linear programming. 

106. Precalculus Mathematics. (3) Fall. 
A study of real and complex number 
systems, functions, trigonometric rela- 
tions and identities, matrices, and in- 
equalities. 

120.Statistics. (3) Fall. A study of the 
binomial and normal distributions, mea- 
sures of central tendency, tests of 
hypothesis, Chi-square tests, tests of 
homogeneity and independence, confi- 
dence intervals, tests for randomness, 
regression and correlation. (Also listed 
Psychology 120.) 

150. Computer Programming I: BASIC. 

(4) Fall. A detailed study of the computer 
language BASIC enabling students to 
solve problems from various disciplines. 
Demand terminal access to Control Data 
Cyber 74. 

152. Computer Programming II: FOR- 
TRAN. (4) Spring. A detailed study of the 
computer language FORTRAN enabling 
students to solve problems from various 


areas in science. Demand terminal ac- 
cess to Control Data Cyber 74. 

205. Calculus I. (3) Fall. Analytic geome- 
try, limits, continuity, differentiation, the 
mean value theorem, applications to re- 
lative and absolute extrema. Prerequis- 
ite: Math 106 or acceptable background 
and SAT scores. 

206. Calculus II. (3) Spring. Theory and 
applications of the definite integral, dif- 
ferentiation and integration of transcen- 
dental functions, techniques of integra- 
tion, conics and polar coordinates. Pre- 
requisites: Math 205 or acceptable 
score on AP-Calculus AB test and one 
year or more of calculus. 

207. Calculus III. (3) Fall. Indeterminate 
forms, improper integrals, parametric 
equations, vectors in two and three di- 
mensions, matrices and systems of 
linear equations. Prerequisite: Math 206 
or acceptable score on AP-Calculus AB 
test and one year or more of calculus. 

208. Calculus IV and Differential Equa- 
tions. (3) Spring. Partial differentiation, 
multiple integrals, infinite series and or- 
dinary differential equations. Prerequis- 
ite: Math 207. 

210. Linear Algebra. (3) Spring. Linear 
spaces, linear transformations, mat- 
rices, determinants linear systems, 
eigenvalues, eigenvectors, and diago- 
nalization. Prerequisite: Math 207. 

311. Abstract Algebra I. (3) Fall. A study 
of groups, subgroups, the Sylow 
theorems, rings, ideals, domains, unique 
factorization domains and principle 
ideal domains. Prerequisite: Math 210. 

312. Abstract Algebra II. (3) Spring. A 
study of fields, modules and Galois 
theory. Prerequisite: Math 311. 

394, 395. Special Topics in Higher 
Mathematics. (3, 3). An in-depth exami- 
nation of an area in advanced mathema- 
tics. The topics covered will vary from 
time to time and a student may take no 
more than two such special topics 
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courses. Representative special topics 
include: Geometry, Advanced Computer 
Programming, Number Theory, Theory 
of Statistics and Probability. Prerequis- 
ite: Permission of Instructor. 

401. Real Analysis I. (3) Fall. A study of 
the algebraic and topoligical properties 
of the ordered field of real numbers, sets, 
functions, limits, continuity, differentia- 
tion and integration. Prerequisite: Math 
208. 

402. Real Analysis II. (3) Spring. A study 
of the analytical properties of functions 
of several real variables including 
differentiation, the inverse function 
theorem, the implicit function theorem, 
the rank theorem, integration, simplexes 
and chains, and Stokes theorem. Pre- 
requisite: Math 401 and 210. 

403. Complex Analysis. (3) Fall. A study 
of analytic functions, power series, 
linear transformations, conformal map- 
pings, Canchy’s Theorem, the calculus 
of residues, the Reimann mapping 
theorem and the Direchlet problem. Pre- 
requisite: Math 401. 

404. Topology. (3) Spring. A study of 
topological and metric spaces with some 
application to functional analysis. Pre- 
requisites: Math 401. 

413. Mathematical Statistics. (3) Fall. A 
rigorous mathematical treatment of 
hypothesis testing, Chi-square tests, 
tests for homegeneity and indepen- 
dence, tests for randomness, regression 
and correlation. Prerequisite: Math 206. 

451. Directed Independent Study. (2, 4, 

6). Fall, Spring. Under careful faculty 
supervision, students with sufficient 
ability and background are encouraged 
to develop originality of thought and 
thoroughness of method. Special topics 
with periodic reports. 

The following course will be given 
when there is sufficient demand: 

400. Mathematics Seminar. (3) An inten- 
sive investigation of selective topics in 


the field of Pure Mathematics with em- 
phasis on developing the proper proce- 
dures and techniques of scholarly re- 
search. Prerequisite: Permission of In- 
structor. 


MUSIC (MUS) 

HARPSICHORD 

109, 110. Private instruction with em- 
phasis on musical literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Harpsichord students are encouraged to 
participate in chamber music. Pre- 
requisite: Piano 102. 


ORGAN 

053, 054. For students taking organ as a 
secondary instrument. 

105, 106, 205, 206. To pass the 206 
proficiency level students should per- 
form works comparable to the follow- 
ing: Bach: First Sonata, Prelude and 
Fugue in A, Fantasie and Fugue in C 
minor and Chorale Preludes of medium 
difficulty from the Orgelbuechlein. Men- 
delssohn: A Sonata. Compositions: By 
standard American and foreign com- 
posers. 

305, 306. To pass the 306 proficiency 
level students should perform works 
comparable to: Bach-Fantasie and 
Fugue in C minor, and the more difficult 
Chorale Preludes; Brahms-Chorale Pre- 
ludes; Franck-Cantabile. The church 
music majors with an organ primary will 
also be expected to transcribe piano 
scores and orchestral reductions for the 
organ. 

405-406 To pass the 406 proficiency 
level, students should have a repertoire 
comparable to: Bach-Toccata Adagio 
and Fugue, Prelude and Fugue in E flat, 
Toccata in F major, representative 
Chorale Preludes. Franck-Prelude, 
Fugue and Variation, and the Chorales. 
Compositions— By Sowerby, Hindemith, 
Messiaen, et al. 
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PIANO 

51, 52 (1, 1) Piano lessons for students 
taking piano as a secondary instrument. 
The work at this level prepares the stu- 
dent to continue with Music 101. 

101, 102. Piano 101 is a requirement of 
voice students. Emphasis will be placed 
on the performance of accompaniments 
to vocal (solo and/or choral) works of 
contrasting styles from differing periods 
of music history (i.e. Renaissance, 
Baroque, Classical, Romantic, Contem- 
porary). Suggestions are works from 
Schirmer Anthology of Italian Songs, 
Lieder, or Chansons from the French 
literature. In addition, the examining 
committee expects to hear a legitimate 
piano solo performed from memory. 

To pass the 102 proficiency level 
student perform works comparable to: 
Bach-2 part Inventions; Beethoven- 
Sonatas, Op. 2 on 1 ; Chopin-Polonaise in 
C minor and works from other periods of 
comparable difficulty. 

201, 202. To pass the 202 level of profi- 
ciency students must perform works 
comparable to the following: Bach- 
Preludes and Fugues from the Well- 
Tempered Clavier; Beethoven— A 
Sonata from Opus 10; An extended 
composition of Chopin, Schuman or 
Liszt. Works of comparable difficulty 
from other periods. 

301, 302, 401, 402. By the end of the 
senior year students should show defi- 
nite advancement in technical develop- 
ment, tone production, interpretative in- 
sight and a general broadening of musi- 
cianship to meet the recital require- 
ments. 

211, 212. Functional Piano Class. (1, 1) 
Fall, Spring. Group instruction in ad- 
vanced, functional keyboard skills. Pre- 
requisite: 101 or audition. Prerequisite 
to 212 is 211 or audition. 

155, 156. Piano Accompanying (1, 1) 

Fall, Spring. A study of literature from the 
viewpoint of the accompanist. One hour 
per week of studio accompanying is 
required for all students who select 


piano as their primary or major instru- 
ment. Required of keyboard primaries 
and majors. 

255, 256. Piano Accompanying (1, 1) 

Fall, Spring. A continuation of 155, 156 
required of piano majors only. 

VOICE 

055, 056. Voice Class. (1, 1) Fall and 
Spring. A specialized course in the study 
of singing and voice literature for music 
majors whose primary area is not voice. 
Also recommended for elementary edu- 
cation majors. 

057, 058. (1,1) For students taking voice 
as a secondary applied music area. A 
secondary student is expected to ac- 
quire a knowledge of vocal technique, 
style, and literature similar to a begin- 
ning voice primary even if she does not 
have a solo quality voice. The knowledge 
can be displayed in analysis of other 
voices as well as in her own perfor- 
mance. 

107, 108, 207, 208. For the 208 profi- 
ciency level the student should have 
acquired a knowledge of breath control, 
tone quality, principles of enunciation, 
and pronunciation as applied to singing. 
She should demonstrate her ability to 
sing major, minor, and chromatic scales, 
arpeggios, exercises for agility, for sus- 
taining tone and the classic vowel embel- 
lishments. She should demonstrate a 
knowledge of early Italian classics and 
the ability to sing one or more of the less 
exacting arias of opera and oratorio. She 
should also have acquired facility in the 
use of one language in addition to En- 
glish. 

307, 308*, 407, 408. For the 408 profi- 
ciency level the candidate for graduation 
should demonstrate the ability to sing in 
three foreign languages, a knowledge of 
the general song literature, and the abil- 
ity to give a creditable recital. The reper- 
toire for immediate use should consist of 
at least four operatic arias, four oratorio 
arias, twenty classic and twenty standard 
modern songs. 

The candidate should have completed 
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four years of ensemble singing. 

*The church music major with a vocal 
emphasis who is required to complete 
only 307-308 should demonstrate the 
ability to sing advanced vocal literature 
with the concentration being in the area 
of sacred music. 

METHODS IN APPLIED MUSIC 

461. Piano Methods. (2) Fall. A course 
for the prospective teacher of private 
piano lessons. The study of problems of 
teaching and piano technique. A graded 
list of teaching materials for various 
methods and stages of advancement is 
discussed. Student teaching is done 
under careful supervision. Observation 
of lessons is a regular feature of class 
work. (Given in alternate years. Given in 
1977-78.) 

465. Organ Methods. (2) Spring. A study 
of the principles of organ teaching and 
teaching materials. (Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1977-78.) 

467. Voice Methods. (2) Spring. A study 
of vocal fundamentals and their applica- 
tion to teaching; teaching methods and 
materials. Prerequisite: two years pri- 
vate voice lessons. 

475. Opera Workshop (3) Fall. A course 
designed to give the student training and 
experience in stage action and move- 
ment with emphasis on the dramatic 
aspects of the music as basis for charac- 
terization. Opera scenes and one act 
operas to be performed. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

281. Hymnology. (3) Fall. A study of 
hymns from early Greek to contempor- 
ary. A survey of hymn books of various 
denominations. (Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1978-79.) 

381. Church Choir Management. (3) Fall. 
The study of a comprehensive church 
music program, including organization, 
methods, materials, observations and 
participation in approved multiple choir 
programs. (Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1977-78.) 


481, 482. Liturgies. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. A 
history of church music; a study of litur- 
gies and worship forms. (Given in alter- 
nate years. Given in 1978-79.) 

MUSIC EDUCATION 

275, 276. Conducting and Choral 

Techniques. (2, 2) Fall, Spring. A study of 
conducting techniques, vocal methods, 
diction and rehearsal procedures. Par- 
ticipation in the choral lab is required as 
a part of this course. (275 is prerequisite 
to 276). 

373. Elementary Methods. (3) Fall for 
Music Majors, Spring for Elementary 
Education Majors. A comprehensive 
survey of the principles, objectives, 
methodsand materials used in the teach- 
ing of music at the primary and inter- 
mediate grade levels. 

377, 378. Advanced Choral Techniques. 

(3, 3) Fall, Spring. A survey course de- 
signed to acquaint choral conductors 
with literature from the Renaissance to 
the present day. Emphasis will be on 
analysis and performance practices re- 
lated to each period. Students are re- 
quired to participate and conduct in the 
choral lab as a part of this course. Music 
276 is prerequisite. (377 is prerequisite 
to 378). 

472, 473. Orchestral Instruments Sur- 
vey. (1, 1). Fall, Spring. This course is 
taken by music education students with 
choral emphasis to acquaint them with 
other instruments besides that of their 
major applied field. It is a course in 
practical playing and teaching tech- 
niques on stringed, woodwind, and 
brass instruments. 

474. Seminar in Elementary and High 
School Music Methods. (3) Spring. This 
course will deal with problems encoun- 
tered during student teaching experi- 
ence. Additional methods and ap- 
proaches to teaching will be studied. 
Prerequisite: Education 405-6-7. 
Student Teaching: See Education 
405-6-7. 
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MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

131, 132. Introduction to the History of 
Music. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. A general 
survey of the development of music from 
the middle ages through the twentieth 
century with emphasis placed on the 
creative personalities of each era and 
their contribution to the formal and in- 
terpretative evolution of our modern 
styles. Acquaintance with the styles of 
the various composers is gained through 
the use of recordings and live perfor- 
mances. 

133. Basic Concepts of Music. (3) Fall. 
An introduction to basic musical con- 
cepts in developing music awareness. 
Emphasis is placed on an analytical ap- 
proach to listening to music composi- 
tions through the use of recordings and 
live performances. 

331, 332. History of Music. (3, 3) Fall, 
Spring. A concentrated study of the his- 
tory and literature of music from the 
Medieval period to the present. Exten- 
sive use is made of recordings, musical 
scores and live performances. Some 
background in music theory or perfor- 
mance is highly recommended for the 
non-music major. 

341. Piano Literature. (2) Fall. A survey 
of literature for the piano from the early 
English School through the Classical 
period. (Given in alternate years. Given 
in 1978-79.) 

342. Piano Literature. (2) Spring. A sur- 
vey of literature for the piano for Roman- 
tic, Impressionist, and Contemporary 
composers. (Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1978-79.) 

343. Organ Literature. (2) Fall. A survey 
of literature for the organ from the Re- 
naissance through the works of Bach. 

(Given in alternate years. Given in 
1977-78.) 

344. Organ Literature. (2) Spring. A sur- 
vey of literature for the organ from the 
time of Bach to the present day. (Given in 


alternate years. Given in 1977-78.) 

346. Solo Vocal Literature. (3) Spring. A 
survey of literature for solo voice from 
the Baroque through the Contemporary 
Periods, including Oratorio, Opera and 
Art Song. (Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1977-78.) 

THEORY AND COMPOSITION 

Placement in theory courses is by 
examination. Courses then follow se- 
quentially. 

121, 122. Theory. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. A 
study of scales, intervals, triads, rhythm 
and meter and elementary forms. 
Keyboard harmony, written work, 
analysis, sight-singing and dictation are 
correlated. 

123, 124. Sight-Singing and Dictation. 

(1, 1) Fall, Spring. A course in aural 
perception: Sight-singing, interval rec- 
ognition, advanced melodic rhythmic, 
and harmonic dictation. 

221, 222. Theory. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. A 
continuation of the fundamental ap- 
proach of Theory 121-122. The style of 
18th. and 19th. century composition is 
studied with emphasis on the chorales of 
J. S. Bach. Techniques of the 20th. cen- 
tury are analyzed upon completion of the 
chorale style. 

223, 224. Advanced Sight-Singing and 
Dictation. (1, 1) Fall, Spring. Further 
work in advanced aural perception: 
Sight-singing, interval recognition, ad- 
vanced melodic, rhythmic, and har- 
monic dictation. 

323, 324. Form and Analysis. (2, 2) A 
study of form in compositions of idffe- 
rent periods including the contempor- 
ary. Prerequisite: Music 221, 222. 323 is 
prerequisite to 324. (Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1978-79.) 

325, 326. Counterpoint. (2, 2) A study of 
the contrapuntal style of the 18th. cen- 
tury. The composition of inventions, 
fugues, chorale preludes, and other 
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forms of the period. Prerequisite: Music 
221, 222. Prerequisite to 326 is 325. 
(Given in alternate years. Given in 
1977-79.) 

329, 330. Keyboard Harmony. (1, 1) Fall, 
Spring. The course will include experi- 
ence with transposition, harmonization 
of a given melody with varying accom- 
panimental patterns, modulations to 
closely related keys and some realiza- 
tions of given figured bass lines. Pre- 
requisite: 329 is prerequisite to 330: 

427, 428. Composition. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. 
Intensive work in composition designed 
specifically for the individual student. 

ADVANCED WORK 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall and Spring. Open only to superior 
students majoring in music. Consent of 
the instructor and chairman of the de- 
partment is required. Topics may be 
selected from any area of music. 

452. Field Studies. (1-9) Fall, Spring or 
Summer. Field experience during the 
summer or during one of the regular 
terms planned and coordinated with a 
Music sponsor and done under the 
supervision of a field sponsor. Related 
reading and study required. 

Ensembles 

A variety of ensemble activities de- 
signed to fit the needs of the individual 
music students. Some ensembles such 
as the Glee Club, and Wesleyannes are 
traditional groups which are available 
every year. Others will be offered to 
service student interest and needs. Each 
ensemble requires attendance at con- 
certs, and recitals. Music majors are free 
to elect ensemble courses beyond those 
required. Ensembles are open to Liberal 
Arts students by audition or the consent 
of the instructor. 

001. Glee Club. (1-8) Fall-Spring. The 
Glee Club tours and presents concerts 
including concerts with men’s glee 
clubs. Membership is by audition. 


002. Wesleyannes. (1-6) Fall, Spring. 
The Wesleyannes, a small vocal ensem- 
ble of select voices, performs a variety of 
music, including popular as well as more 
serious styles. The group makes fre- 
quent public appearances and offers its 
members a variety of performing experi- 
ences. Membership is by audition. 

003. Recorder Ensemble. (1) 

004. Piano Ensemble. (1) 

005. Chamber Music. (1) 

006. Vocal Ensemble (1) 

And others 

PHILOSOPHY (PHI) 

101. Introduction to Philosophy. (3) Fall 
and Spring. A general course interpret- 
ing the significance of philosophy for the 
solution of human problems. This 
course is prerequisite to all other 
courses in philosophy. 

221. History of Philosophy, Ancient and 
Medieval. (3) Fall. The development of 
philosophy in the western world from its 
beginning in Greece through the early 
medieval period. (Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1977-78.) 

222. History of Philosophy, Modern. (3) 

Spring. The development of philosophy 
in the western world from the late 
medieval period to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. (Given in alternate years. Given in 
1977-78.) 

223. Ethics. (3) Fall. A study of contem- 
porary problems of conduct in relation to 
the most representative ethical thought 
of the past and present. (Given in alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1977-78.) 

224. Logic. (3) Fall. A study of the 
elementary principles of reliable think- 
ing, both deductive and inductive, with 
an emphasis upon symbolic logic. (Gi- 
ven in alternate years. Not given in 
1977-78.) 
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225. Aesthetics. (3) Spring. A study of 
aesthetic experience, aesthetic value 
and some philosophies of art. (Given in 
alternate years. Given in 1977-78.) 

301. Existentialism. (3) Spring. A study 
of the basic writings of existentialism 
with an examination of the effect of these 
writings on modern philosophy and 
theology. (Given in alternate years. Not 
given in 1977-78.) 

371. Philosophy of Religion. (3) Fall. An 
examination of the nature of religious 
expression, with emphasis on the func- 
tion of religion in human cultures. Scope 
will include primitivism through varieties 
of twentieth century religion. (Given in 
alternate years. Given in 1977-78.) 

381. Philosophy of Science. (3) Spring. 
An historical and philosophic examina- 
tion of the methods, presuppositions, 
and principles of explanation in the 
natural and behavioral sciences. (Given 
in alternate years. Not given in 1977- 
78.) 

451. Directed Independent Study. (2, 4, 

6) Fall and Spring. Under careful faculty 
supervision students with sufficient abil- 
ity and background are encouraged to 
develop originality of thought and 
thoroughness of method. Special topics 
with periodic reports. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE (PHS) 

100. A survey of the Physical Sciences. 

(4) This course is designed primarily to 
help students who are not majoring in a 
science to become acquainted with the 
developments in some specific areas. 
The course comprises a survey of basic 
physics and chemistry. Lecture and 
Laboratory. (Special Fee for Laborat- 
ory.) 

PHYSICS (PHY) 

101, 102. Introductory Physics. (4, 4) 

Fall, Spring. A course in basic physics to 
include: mechanics, wave theory, elec- 
tricity, natural and induced radiation. 


Lecture and Laboratory. Physics 101 is 
prerequisite to 1 02. (Special fee for Lab) 

121, 122, 123. General Physics. (4, 4, 4) 

Fall, Spring, Fall. A calculus based intro- 
duction to the major areas of physics. 
Areas could include mechanics, ther- 
modynamics, electricity and magnetism, 
and quantum physics including nuclei 
and elementary particles. Integral and 
differential calculus will be employed 
throughout. Students showing credit for 
Physics 101 and/or 102 lecture and 
laboratory may not receive credit for 
Physics 1 21 and/or 1 22 respectively. Lec- 
ture and Laboratory. (Special fee for 
laboratory.) Prerequisite: Math 205 or 
consent of instructor. 

451. Directed Independent Study. (2, 4, 

6). Under careful faculty supervision, 
students with sufficient ability and 
background are encouraged to develop 
originality of thought and thoroughness 
of method. Special topics with periodic 
reports. Prerequisites: Physics 102 or 
122. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE (POL) 

201. American National Government. 

(3) Fall. A survey of the nature, structure 
and functions of American national gov- 
ernment. Special emphasis is given to 
the role of the individual citizen in rela- 
tion to democratic government. 

202. State and Local Government. (3) 

Spring. A study of the structure of state 
and municipal governments with special 
reference to their powers, problems and 
future. Present trends are analyzed. 

304. International Relations (3) Fall. A 
study of the legal nature of states and 
their diplomatic relations with particular 
reference to the United States and its 
present world position. 

308. American Political Parties. (3) Fall. 
An examination and analysis of the polit- 
ical process through which America is 
governed. The operation of the two-party 
system, the role of pressure groups and 
splinter parties are studied in perspec- 
tive. 
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310. Public Administration. (3) Spring. A 
study of the recognized principles of 
administration as applied to government 
executive functions at all levels. Practi- 
cal applications are discussed and ob- 
served in actual governmental office. 

311. Governments of Foreign Countries 
Today. (3) Spring. An examination, 
analysis and comparison of important 
governmental systems of the contem- 
porary world. (Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1977-78.) 

312. Urban Government and Politics. (3) 

A study of the governmental organiza- 
tion and political practices in American 
urban centers. Emphasis is placed on 
problems of these areas and the political 
methods now used or advocated in at- 
tempting to solve them. (Given in alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1977-78.) 

320. American Constitutional Develop- 
ment. (3) A study of the evolution of 
major constitutional principles and pro- 
cesses as defined by significant Sup- 
reme Court decisions. The broad sweep 
of the growth of the American Constitu- 
tion will be studied from the roots in 
England to the present with emphasis on 
historical and current court interpreta- 
tions in particular cases. (Prerequisite: 
Political Science 201 . Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1977-1978.) 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall, Spring. This is a flexible program in 
which a student, by special arrangement 
with the department chairman, may in- 
vestigate a topic of interest. Reading and 
analysis of pertinent material as well as 
periodic reports is required. 

452. Field Study. (1-9). Through this 
course, actual experiences in govern- 
ment service is coordinated with read- 
ings and conferences with the college 
professor in charge. A government ad- 
ministrator will be the field supervisor. 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 

PSYCHOLOGY (PSY) 

101. General Psychology. (3) Fall and 
Spring. The major objective for this 


course is the understanding of human 
behavior. Involved is the exploration of 
what psychology is and the knowledge 
and techniques included in the 
psychological area. The relationship of 
these techniques and knowledge to the 
behavior of man (what he thinks, feels 
and does) is significant. Two important 
goals in the course involve self under- 
standing and the understanding of 
others. This course is a prerequisite to 
all other courses in the psychology 
department. 


102. Advanced General Psychology. (3) 

Fall and Spring. Designed particularly 
for psychology majors and others who 
wish to acquire a broader psychological 
base for exploration in any discipline. A 
variety of current topics from the field of 
psychology as a whole will be consi- 
dered on an advanced level. This course 
is a prerequisite to Psychology 207, 305, 
306, and 307. Prerequisite: Psychology 
101 . 

120. Statistics (3) Fall and Spring. A 
study of the binomial and normal dis- 
tributions measures of central tendency, 
tests of hypothesis, Chi-Square tests, 
tests of homogeneity and independence, 
confidence intervals, tests for random- 
ness, regression and correlation. (Also 
listed under Math 120.) Prerequisite: 
Psychology 101; Mathematics 100 or 
equivalent high school math. 

205. Abnormal Psychology. (3) Fall. A 
study of the various forms of psycholog- 
ical abnormality as regards their inci- 
dence, their causes, and the methods of 
prevention and treatment. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 101. 

206. Psychology of Personality. (3) 

Spring. A study of the environmental and 
inherited factors which produce a par- 
ticular personality structure. Theories 
studied include: psychoanalytic, social, 
learning, factor, organismic, constitu- 
tional, stimulus-response, operant rein- 
forcement and existential. Prerequi- 
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sites: Psychology 101, and 205. or in- 
structor’s permission. 

207. Physiological Psychology. (3) 

Spring. A study of the physiological 
basis for human behavior. The primary 
goal of this course is to provide the 
student a knowledge and understanding 
of the physiological mechanism of 
human behavior and an overview of re- 
cent and significant developments in 
this area. Prerequisites: Psychology 
101 , 102 , 120 . 

301. Developmental Psychology. (3) 

Fall. This course is designed to promote 
the understanding of the nature *of 
human growth and development from 
infancy through adolescence and 
through old age. Prerequisite: Psychol- 
ogy 101. 

303. Social Psychology. (3) Fall. A study 
of the development and functioning of 
social behavior; and analysis of social 
stimulation and its effect upon the indi- 
vidual; crowd behavior, social attitudes, 
social controls, personality, and the 
psychology of leadership. Same as 
Sociology 303. Prerequisite: Psychol- 
ogy 101. 

305. Experimental Psychology. (3) 

Spring. This course is concerned primar- 
ily with the literature and laboratory 
techniques of experimental psychology. 
Readings and discussions in the subject 
matter of the field furnish the back- 
ground for the selected experimental 
work in the laboratory periods. Pre- 
requisites: Psychology 101, 102, 120. 

306. Systems of Psychology. (3) Fall. 
This course is designed to acquaint the 
student with contemporary points of 
view in psychology by a survey of mod- 
ern psychological schools, their histori- 
cal development, special problems and 
contributions to the field. Prerequisites: 
Psychology 101, 102, 120, 205, 206. 

307. Tests and Measurements. (3) Fall. 
A consideration of the value and uses of 
many types of tests, including general 
and special abilities, interests, temper- 


ament, projective, aptitude, etc. Lab- 
oratory experience in the administration 
of certain tests will be a significant part 
of the course. Methods of treating test 
results and applying them to educational 
and personal problems are also consi- 
dered. Prerequisites: Psychology 101, 
102 and 120. 

309. Applied Psychology. (3) Spring. 
This course is designed to help the 
student to become aware of the applica- 
bility of psychological principles to all 
vocations and important areas of life. 
Special attention will be given to 
Psychology and Business, Medicine, Art, 
Religion, Teaching, Law, Music, Coun- 
seling, Journalism, Advertising, Mar- 
riage and Family Life. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 101. 

401. Seminar. (3) Fall. Group study and 
discussion of important psychological 
problems and topics. Open to psychol- 
ogy majors of senior standing. Pre- 
requisite: Psychology 101, 102, 120, 
205, 206, 305. 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6). 
Fall and Spring. Designed to meet the 
individual’s particular needs. Each prog- 
ram is different. Individuality, initiative 
and creativity are stressed. Prerequisite: 
Psychology major of senior standing or 
permission of department chairperson. 

452. Field Study. (1-9) Fall and Spring. 
Through this course actual experience 
in community settings, including hospi- 
tals, clinics and other agencies, are 
coordinated with assigned readings and 
conferences with the college coor- 
dinator in charge. The field supervisor 
will be an approved member of the staff 
where the experiences are obtained. To 
be given in any term or in the summer. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the de- 
partment chairperson. 

The following course will be given 
when there is sufficient demand: 

304. Educational Psychology. (3) This 
course provides an understanding of the 
theories and principles of learning and 
an application of learning theories to a 
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variety of educational settings. Educa- 
tional psychology further explores the 
application of psychological findings to 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
learning; the design of instruction; and 
the use of tests and measurements in the 
educational setting. Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 101. 

RELIGION (REL) 

100. Introduction to Religious Studies. 

(3) Fall. An exploration of the place of 
religion in contemporary culture. Two 
important goals of the course are to 
introduce the study of religion as an 
academic discipline and to aid the indi- 
vidual student in the quest for personal 
religious meaning. Strongly recom- 
mended as the beginning course in relig- 
ion. 

101. The Old Testament. (3) Fall. An 
introduction to the Old Testament em- 
phasizing developments in the areas of 
literature, history and religion. 

102. The New Testament. (3) Spring. A 
study of the background of the period, 
the Synoptic gospels, letters of Paul, and 
other books of the New Testament. 

220. Eastern Religions. (3) Fall. A survey 
of the historical origins, the literature, 
and the beliefs of the major living relig- 
ions of the East, including Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
Shinto, and Islam. 

230. Christian Thought. (3) Spring. A 
consideration of the broad range of re- 
ligious and theological problems in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition with em- 
phasis on recent movements and issues 
in theology. (Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1977-78.) 

240. Religion in America. (3) Fall. An 
examination of religion in America and 
its cultural interaction. The origin of the 
major traditions with special emphasis 
on present forms. (Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1977-78.) 

250. World Christianity. (3) Spring. A 


consideration of the significance and 
global impact of Christianity, its histori- 
cal background, its interplay with its 
environment, its major forms, and the 
problems it has encountered in its vari- 
ous settings. There will be some attempt 
to indicate the direction in which Christ- 
ianity in general is moving. (Given in 
alternate years. Given in 1977-78.) 

305. New Testament Topics. (3) Fall. A 
course dealing with the person and mes- 
sage of Jesus, the thought of Paul and/or 
other New Testament themes. Pre- 
requisite: Religion 102. (Given in alter- 
nate years. Given in 1977-78.) 

307. Old Testament Topics. (3) Fall. 
A course emphasizing the Hebrew 
Prophets, the Wisdom tradition and/or 
other Old Testament themes. Prerequis- 
ite: Religion 101. (Given in alternate 
years. Not given in 1977-78.) 

308. Psychology and Religion. (3) 

Spring. A course designed to promote 
understanding of the place of religion in 
personality and psychological forces 
that help shape religious life. A study of 
the various aspects of religious growth 
and the different types of religious ex- 
perience and behavior. (Given in alter- 
nate years. Given in 1977-78.) 

310. Religion and Society. (3) Fall. An 
introductory course in sociology of relig- 
ion. A study of the nature, forms, and 
functions of religion in society, religion 
and social change, religion and other 
social institutions such as government, 
education, marriage and the family, the 
economy and social stratification. Atten- 
tion will be given to current trends in 
religion in the United States. Prerequi- 
site: Sociology 105. (Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1977-78.) 

398, 399. Special Topics in Religion. 

(3,3) An in-depth examination of a spe- 
cial area of Religion. The topics offered 
will vary from time to time, and a student 
may take no more than two special to- 
pics courses. Representative special to- 
pics may include: Jewish Thought, Ar- 
chaeology of the Near East, Buddhist 
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451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall and Spring. Individual study of 
selected problems, with group meetings 
for preliminary and final reports. Admis- 
sion by permission of chairman of the 
department. 

452. Field Study. (1-9) This program is 
designed to assist the student in gaining 
an initial understanding of specific voca- 
tions in religion, such as educational 
ministries, inner city ministries, rural life 
ministries, and institutional ministries. 
Actual work experiences are coordi- 
nated with related readings. 


SCIENCE (SCI) 

110. Processes in the Sciences. (4) 

Spring. Science has grown by models or 
paradigms. Several representative 
paradigms will be examined in this 
course. These paradigms are laboratory 
based and integrate literature, in- 
strumentation, data reduction and 
communication. Paradigms examined 
will vary from time to time. Background 
material will be given where necessary. 
This course presupposes no special pre- 
vious preparation. (Special fee for Lab) 

103. Earth Science. (4) Spring. Basic 
investigation on a conceptual basis of 
the common meteorological and geolog- 
ical systems. This course presupposes 
no special background in science and is 
designed to meet the needs of all stu- 
dents desiring a science survey course. 
With laboratory. (Special fee for Lab) 


SOCIOLOGY (SOC) 

105. Human Group Behavior. (3) Fall and 
Spring. This course is designed to pre- 
sent students with a scientific approach 
to the study of human group behavior. 
The methods and concepts of sociology 
are used to study man’s values and the 
structures, functions, and the processes 
of his social institutions, which include 


the family, religion, education, govern- 
ment, and business. Special attention is 
placed upon an analysis of contempor- 
ary America as a complex social system 
in which the individual must play many 
varied roles. 

120. Statistics. (3) Fall and Spring. See 
Psychology 120. 

200. Introduction to Social Work. (3) Fall. 
Designed to give an historical overview 
of the development of the profession 
with emphasis on its values and basic 
philosophy. Concentration on major 
methodology, casework, group work, 
and community organization. Prerequis- 
ite: Sociology 105. 

202. Social Problems. (3) Fall and 
Spring. An examination of the dynamics 
of change and adjustment. Such social 
problems as delinquency, family instabil- 
ity, and minority groups are studied as 
consequences of social change as well 
as evidence of disorganization. 

204. Cultural Anthropology. (3) Fall. A 
Deals with the description and analysis 
of the forms and styles of social life of 
past and present ages. It systematically 
describes and compares contemporary 
societies and cultures to provide the 
basis for hypotheses and theories about 
the causes of human life styles. Special 
attention is given to seeking the key to an 
understanding of the origins of social 
inequality of racism, exploitation, pov- 
erty, and underdevelopment. Above all, 
cultural anthropology’s goal is the 
search for the causes of social and cul- 
tural differences and similarities which 
result from factors inherent in the envi- 
ronment and cultural diffusion. 

208. Physical Anthropology. (3) Spring. 
Investigates man’s morphological varia- 
bility as revealed through archeology 
and paleontology, fossil ancestors of 
man and the primates, evolutionary 
mechanisms, genetics, geographical 
factors which work to produce human 
morphological variations, and physical 
adaptations to environmental changes. 


303. Social Psychology. (3) Fall. See 
Psychology 303. 

309. Criminology. (3) Fall. A study of the 
nature of criminal behavior and of the 
social treatment of offenders. The 
causes and incidence of criminal be- 
havior in modern civilization are em- 
phasized. (In 309-311-312 sequence) 

310. Religion and Society. (3) Fall. See 
Religion 310. 

311. Criminal Justice. (3) Spring. Pre- 
sents students with a comprehensive 
approach to the American system for 
dispensing justice in criminal cases. The 
methods are designed to acquaint stu- 
dents with the multiplicity of criminal 
laws. Special attention is given to the 
operation of criminal justice in America 
as seen in the roles of the police magis- 
trates, prosecutors, judges, prisons, and 
probation officers as well as provisions 
for preventing self-destruction of the 
judicial system, and the Constitutional 
provisions designed to protect the rights 
of offenders. Emphasis is given to oppor- 
tunities for employment in the field of 
corrections. (In 309-311-312 sequence) 
Pre-requisite: Sociology 105 and 309. 
(Given in alternate years. Not given in 
1977-1978.) 

312. Juvenile Delinquency. (3) Fall. An 
in-depth study of the broad generic term 
which embraces many diverse forms of 
anti-social behavior of children which is 
defined as juvenile delinquency. This 
course deals with the history and 
philosophy of the juvenile court, and 
seeks to explore the social factors most 
responsible for the many delinquent of- 
fenses that would be classified as crimi- 
nal if committed by an adult. Emphasis is 
given to the corrupting influences of the 
broad social environment including the 
adult world in which children move and 
to which they are relentlessly exposed; 
the school, the mass media such as 
newspapers, magazines, television, and 
the inconsistent value systems operating 
in American culture. (In 309-311-312 
sequence) Prerequisite: Sociology 105 
and 309. (Given in alternate years. 
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Given in 1977-78.) 

315. Marriage and the Family. (3) Fall 
and Spring. A study of values in mate 
selection and marriage and the prob- 
lems of adjustment in the early years of 
family living. The prevalence and causes 
of family instability and conflict are 
examined together with the positive val- 
ues of the marriage relationship. 

316. Child Welfare. (3) Fall. An examina- 
tion of the obligations of society to chil- 
dren and processes by means of which 
such obligations are met for both 
privileged and underprivileged children. 

318. American Minorities. (3) Fall. The 
chief emphasis is upon their national 
and cultural origins and their present 
positions and functions in American life. 
The meaning of race and contemporary 
problems and patterns of race relations 
are analyzed. (Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1977-78.) 

319. The American Community. (3) Fall. 
A comparative study of rural and urban 
communities with central emphasis 
upon the process and consequences of 
urbanization. (Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1977-78.) 

320. The Nature and Manifestation of 
Prejudice. (3) Fall. A study of the causes, 
functions, expressions, consequences 
and social-psychological implications of 
prejudice. Attention is given to current 
efforts to prevent and control prejudice 
and to reduce tensions in inter-group 
relations. Includes a lab-type experience 
designed to promote understanding and 
reasonable social harmony in a dynamic 
society. Prerequisite: Sociology 105. 

351. The Elements of Social Work. (3) 

Spring. A consideration of social work in 
its various forms; the techniques of so- 
cial work; visits to representative agen- 
cies; lectures by social workers. Pre- 
requisite: Sociology 105 and 200. 

354. Sociological Theory. (3) Spring. 
The development of modern sociologi- 
cal theories traced from early 
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philosophical approaches through 
Positivism up to the present empirically 
oriented approach. Special emphasis is 
placed on contemporary approaches to 
institutions, social structures, and social 
interaction. 

400. Seminar. (3) Spring. Group study 
and discussion of important sociological 
problems. Open to sociology majors of 
senior standing. 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6). 
Fall and Spring. Independent study, 
under careful supervision, of significant 
topics selected in consultation with the 
instructor. Open to sociology majors 
only, except with permission from chair- 
person of department. 

452. Field Study. (1-9) Fall and Spring. 
This course is designed to give the stu- 
dent a practical approach to the fields of 
social work or some other area related to 
Sociology. She will work through an 
approved agency under the supervision 
of one of its professional employees and 
a teacher in the Department of Be- 
havioral Sciences. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of department chairperson. 

SPANISH (SPA) 

101-102. Elementary Spanish. (3-3) 
Fall-Spring. Grammar, pronunciation, 
reading of simple texts, dictation. 
Laboratory practice. 

103, 104. Intermediate Spanish. (3, 3) 

Fall, Spring. Review of grammar, 
selected readings, conversation and 
writing. Laboratory required. This 
course is prerequisite to all advanced 
courses in Spanish. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 101-102. 

203. Advanced Phonetics and Conver- 
sation. (3) Fall. Practice and instruction 
in pronunciation and discussion of cur- 
rent events and topics of general in- 
terest. 

204. Advanced Composition. (3) Spring. 
Practice in the writing of Spanish prose. 


301, 302. Survey of Spanish Literature. 

(3, 3) Fall, Spring. Fall, a survey of rep- 
resentative works of prose, poetry and 
drama from the Middle Ages to 1800. 
Spring, from 1800 to the present. This 
course is a prerequisite to all advanced 
Spanish literature courses. Prerequis- 
ite: Spanish 204. 

303, 304. Survey of Spanish-American 
Literature. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. Fall, litera- 
ture of the periods of discovery, coloni- 
zation, independence to Modernism. 
Spring, from Modernism to the present. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 204. 

310. Spanish American Customs and 
Culture. (3) Spring. A study of the per- 
sonality, arts, customs and manners of 
Spanish Americans and their relation- 
ship to the Spanish language. Prerequis- 
ite: Spanish 204 or consent of the in- 
structor. 

312. The Spanish American Cuento. (3) 

Spring. The history and literary de- 
velopment of Spanish American short 
story. Prerequisite: Spanish 204. 

320. Spanish Civilization. (3) Spring. 
This course will study the development 
of Spanish Civilization from its earliest 
beginnings to the present. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 204 or consent of the instruc- 
tor. 

396, 397. (3,3). Special Topics in Foreign 
Languages. An examination of a special 
area of language or literature. The topics 
will vary from time to time, and a student 
may take no more than two special to- 
pics courses. Representative special to- 
pics include Introductory Portuguese 
and Readings in Brazilian Literature. 
(Not applicable to the major program 
unless approved by Department Chair- 
person.) Prerequisite: Permission of the 
Instructor. 

401. The Golden Age Literature of 
Spain. (3) Fall. Concentration on Golden 
Age drama or on works of Cervantes. 

Prerequisite: Spanish 301. 

402. Nineteenth Century Spanish Liter- 
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ature. (3) Spring. A study of the drama or 
the regional novel in Spain. Prerequi- 
site: Spanish 302. 

403. Spanish American Novel. (3) Fall. 
The history of the novel in Spanish 
America. Reading of selected master- 
pieces. Prerequisite: Spanish 204. 

404. Twentieth Century Spanish Litera- 
ture. (3) Fall. A study of contemporary 
Spanish literature beginning with the 
Generation of 1898. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 301 and 302. 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall and Spring. Additional advanced 
work in Spanish language or literature. 
Open only to juniors and seniors with the 
approval of the chairperson of the de- 
partment. 

SPEECH (SPE) 

101. Fundamentals of Speech (3) Fall 
and Spring. A study of the basic princi- 
ples of voice production, good speech 
and pronunciation. The international 
phonetic alphabet will be taught. 

204. Speech for the Exceptional Child 

(3) Spring. Recognition, diagnosis and 
treatment of the most common speech 
problems among school children. 

205. Phonetics. (3) Fall. An intensive 
study of the international phonetic al- 
phabet with particular emphasis on the 
sounds of American English. 

206. Voice Training (3) Spring. A course 
designed for students who need or de- 
sire individual work in voice and diction. 

Prerequisite: Speech 101. 

215. Introduction to Mass Media (3) 

Spring. A survey of the evolution, struc- 
ture and function of the electronic 
media, with emphasis on the regulatory 
aspects; management, criticism; broad- 
casting as a social force, and the 
techniques of gathering, writing and 
broadcasting news. 

301. Speech Curriculum and Methods 


(3) Spring. Newer trends in the organiza- 
tion of the speech curriculum on the 
secondary school level; the selection 
and use of resources, materials and 
equipment. 

305. Oral Interpretation of Prose (3) Fall. 
A course to develop skill in oral reading 
and interpretation of prose. 

306. Oral Interpretation of Poetry (3) 

Spring. A course to develop skill in oral 
reading and interpretation of poetry. 

309. Public Speaking (3) Fall. A course 
designed to train the student to think 
easily and speak effectively before an 
audience. It aims to develop confidence, 
poise, bodily action and directness both 
mental and physical. 

317. Oral Interpretation of Drama (3) 

Spring. The cutting and interpretative 
reading of plays designed to prepare 
students for public readings. Prerequis- 
ite: Speech 305 or consent of the in- 
structor. 

320. Discussion and Debate (3) Spring. 
A study of the principles of group dis- 
cussion and methods and techniques of 
debate. Both theory and practice will be 
handled in the class, and practical ex- 
perience in debating with other schools 
in the area will be included. 

THEATRE (THE) 

101. Introduction to Theatre. (3) Intro- 
duction to the history and basic theories 
of the Theatre Arts and application 
through demonstration in each of the 
following areas; acting and directing, 
lighting, make-up and stagecraft, cos- 
tuming, and scenic design. 

115-116. Stage craft. (4-4) Fall-Spring. 
An introduction to all phases of theatre 
technical work. Includes two hours of 
lecture and nine hours of laboratory 
work per week. 

125, 126. Elementary Acting (3, 3) Fall, 
Spring. The basic acting techniques de- 
signed to give the student stage pre- 
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sence. A study of the movement and 
emotion leading to characterization and 
development of a part. Prerequisite to 
126 is 125 or consent of instructor. 

213, 214. History of Costume. (3, 3) Fall, 
Spring. History of clothing styles from 
ancient to modern times and the basic 
techniques for constructing costumes. 

(Given in alternate years. Given in 
1977-78.) 

220. American Musical Theatre. (3) An 

historical survey of American operetta 
and musical comedy (stage and film). 
Emphasis upon the form’s contribution 
to and reflection of American life. 

307, 308. Shakespeare. (3, 3) Fall, 
Spring. See English 307, 308. 

310. Stage Make-up. (3) Spring. Intro- 
duction to the theory and practice of 
make-up for theatre, television, and mo- 
tion pictures. (Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1977-78.) 

311, 312. Stage Design. (3, 3) Fall, 
Spring. An introductory course dealing 
with problems of design in stage decora- 
tion. (Given in alternate years. Not 
Given in 1977-78.) 

314. Stage Lighting. (3) Spring. The 
theory and practice of theatrical lighting 
design and study of the lighting control 
board. Emphasis is placed on lighting 
various types of production. (Given in 
alternate years. Given in 1977-78.) 

315, 316. Directing. (3, 3) Fall Spring. An 
introduction to all phases of directing. 

Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
(Given in alternate years. Not Given in 
1977-78.) 

321, 322. History and Literature of the 
Theatre. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. A study of the 
development of the theatre and its litera- 
ture from the Greeks to the Renaissance; 
and from the Renaissance to Ibsen. (Not 
given in 1977-78.) 

325, 326. Rehearsal and Performance. 

(3, 3) Fall, Spring. Practical experience in 


theatre arts. Prerequisite: Consent of 
the instructor. 

420. Nineteenth Century British Drama. 

(3) A study of the four principal forms of 
nineteenth century British drama: verse 
drama, melodrama, farce, and the new 
drama of the 1890’s. 

421. Development of the Modern 
Drama. (3) Fall. A study of modern times 
and the artist’s view of man as shown in 
the dramatic literature from Ibsen 
through the Theatre of the Absurd. 

422. Survey of American Drama. (3) 

Spring. A study of the history of Ameri- 
can ideas and ideals as they appear in 
the American drama from colonial times 
to the present. (Not given in 1977-78.) 

425, 426. Rehearsal and Performance. 

(3, 3) Fall, Spring. A continuation of 
Theatre 326. Prerequisite: Consent of 
Instructor. 

451. Directed Independent Study. (2, 4, 

6) Fall and Spring. Under careful de- 
partmental supervision, independent 
study is designed to teach the student 
original thinking and research. Topics in 
either Speech or Theatre. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. 

452. Field Study. (3, 6, 9) Fall, Spring, 
Summer. Experience in summer stock 
during the summer. During the regular 
semester it will be possible to get credit 
for experience in such places as special 
education schools or off campus drama 
classes. Credit will be given according to 
the area in which the student works. 
Prerequisite: Consent of department 
chairman. 

UNITED STATES LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE (USL) 

21 1 , 21 2. Survey of United States Litera- 
ture. (3, 3) Fall, Spring. First semester: 
An historical survey of United States 
Literature from the colonial period to 
1870. Second semester: from 1870 to the 
present. 
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314. The Novel in the United States. (3) 

Spring. A study of the American novel 
from the eighteenth century to the pre- 
sent. 

324. Children’s Literature. (3) Spring. 
Designed for teachers in the elementary 
schools and for homemakers. Various 
types of literature for pre-school, 
elementary school, and junior high 
school age groups. The selection of a 
children s library. 


literary development of the United 
States. (Given in alternate years. Not 
given in 1977-78.) 

451. Directed Independent Study. (1-6) 
Fall and Spring. Under careful faculty 
supervision students with sufficient abil- 
ity and background are encouraged to 
develop originality of thought and 
thoroughness of method. Special topics 
with periodic reports. 


341. The American Renaissance. (3) 

Fall. A study of literary developments in 
the United States from 1825 to 1860 as 
seen through the works of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville and Whit- 
man. (Given in alternate years. Not 
given in 1977-78.) 


452. Field Study. (1-9) Fall and Spring. 
Work experience in a related occupa- 
tion. Course to be supervised by a United 
States Language and Literature sponsor 
and done under the supervision of the 
employer. Related reading and research 
may be required. 


343. Realism in the United States. (3) 

Fall. A study of realism as the pre- 
dominating literary force from 1860 to 
1900. Intensive study of the works of 
William Dean Howells, Henry James and 
Mark Twain. (Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1977-78.) 

348. Literature in the South. (3) Fall. A 
study of the South as a force in the total 


The following courses will be given 
when there is sufficient demand: 

371. American Poetry. (3). A study of 
American poetry from 1850 to the pre- 
sent. 

402. Senior Seminar in United States 
Literature. (3). A study of advanced to- 
pics in American literature. 
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Board of Trustees 

Year 

Elected 

1971 Mr. Randolph William Thrower, B.Ph., J.D., Atlanta Chairman 

1966 Mr. Frank Cater Jones, B.B.A., LL.B., Macon Vice Chairman 

1968 Mr. Leo Bennett Huckabee, Jr., A.B., Macon Secretary 

1953 Mr. Henry L. Bowden, B.Ph., LL.B Atlanta 

1965 Mr. David William Brooks, B.S., M.S., LL.D Atlanta 

1973 Bishop William R. Cannon, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., L.H.D Atlanta 

1967 Mr. Preston Milo Collins, A.B Atlanta 

1973 Mr. Lovick Pierce Corn, B.A Columbus 

1966 Mr. William Arthur Fickling, Jr., B.S Macon 

1970 Mr. Robert McK. Foster, B.A., J.D Palm Beach 

1975 Rev. M. McCoy Gibbs B.A., M.Div Lakeland, Fla. 

1970 Mr. Rufus K. Green B.S.A Atlanta 

1942 Mr. Herbert P. Haley, B.S., S.M., Sc.D Albany 

1958 Mrs. Grace Laramore Hightower, A.B., B.M Thomaston 

1962 Rev. William Melvin Holt, A.B., B.D Atlanta 

1972 Rev. Ralph B. Huston, A.B., D.D Ft. Lauderdale 

1956 Mr. Robert Edward Knox, LL.B Thomson 

1970 Mr. McKibben Lane, Jr., A.B Greensboro, N.C. 

1960 Mrs. Jennie Loyall Manget, A.B., A.M Macon 

1962 Mr. Warren Wilson Quillian, B.D., D.Sc Coral Gables 

1973 Mr. Edward Scott Sell, Jr., A.B., J.D Macon 

1964 Rev. Alton Jason Shirah, A.B., B.D., D.D Savannah 

1963 Mr. William Pinckney Simmons, A.B Macon 

1975 Mr. Chesterfield Smith, J.D Lakeland, Fla. 

1973 Mr. Benjamin James Tarbutton, JXR., B.A Sandersville 

1963 Rev. Gordon G. Thompson, B.S., B.D., D.D Atlanta 

1956 Mr. Reginald Roberts Trice Macon 

1968 Mr. Samuel Ernest Vandiver, A.B., LL.B., LL.D Lavonia 

1962 Mr. Judson Cleveland Ward, A.B., M.A., Ph.D Atlanta 

1956 Rev. James Frederick Wilson, B.A., B.D., D.D Columbus 

1950 Mrs. Julia Munroe Woodward, A.B Quincy, Fla. 

1970 Mr. Robert B. Wright, Jr., B.S Moultrie 

1964 Rev. George Luey Zorn, A.B., B.D Albany 

Alumnae Trustees 

1974 Mrs. Adelaide Wallace Ponder, A.B., Madison 1977 

1975 Mrs. Mildred Fincher Efland, B.M., Dunwoody 1978 

1976 Mrs. Bettijo Hogan Cook, B.F.A., Atlanta • 1979 


Student Trustee 


1976 Miss Lucia Chapman, Mobile, Ala. 


1977 
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Officers of Administration 


W. Earl Strickland, B.Ph., M.Div., M.A., D.D President 

Oscar C. Page, A.B., M.A., Ph.D Dean of the College 

Donald S. Stanton, A.B., M.Div., M.A., Ed.D Vice President for Development 

Donald Powell Business Manager 

Joyce R. Schafer, B.S., M.S Dean of Student Affairs 

Harry W. Gilmer, B.A., B.D., Ph.D Associate Dean of the College 

Ian M. Hubbard, B.A Director of Student Aid 

Hasseltine Neal Roberts, A.B., M.S Librarian 

Frances Bruce Van Horn, A.B Alumnae Director 

James O. Paine, B.S Director of Community Relations 

Cynthia McMullen, A.B Director of Information Services 

Ferdinand V. Kay, A.B., B.S., M.D College Physician 

Debra Stockton, A.B Associate Director of Admissions 

Judith Prince, B.S.Ed., M.Ed., Ed.D Director of Counseling 


Staff 


Toni Batts 

Corabel Brannen, R.N 

Alice Domingos, A.B 

Barbara Frye 

Beatrice Hobby 

Jeanon Moore 

Barbara Myers 

Freda Kaplan Nadler, A.B. . . 
Christine A. Nicholas, B.F.A. 

Carol Nichols 

Angela B. Rowland 

Betty Snooks, A.B 

Richard Trice 

Ruth Weeks 

Avis L. White 

Naney Williamson, A.B 

Marillyn Zurek 


.Secretary to the Director of Student Aid 

Supervisor of Infirmary 

Assistant to the Alumnae Director 

Secretary to the Librarian 

Manager of the Business Office 

.Secretary to the Dean of Student Affairs 

Alumnae Office Manager 

Editor, Wesleyan College NOW 

Assistant for Records 

.Secretary to the Director of Admissions 
. . . .Secretary to the Dean of the College 

Admissions Counselor 

Director of Food Services 

Maintenance Secretary 

Housekeeper 

Admissions Counselor 

Secretary to the President 
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W. Earl Strickland, President, B.Ph., M.Div., M.A., Emory University; D.D.; LaGrange 
College 

Oscar C. Page, Dean of the College, A.B., Western Kentucky State College; M.A., 
Ph.D., University of Kentucky 

Fletcher C. Anderson, Assistant Professor of Music, A.B., B.M.E., Birmingham 
Southern College; M.S., University of Illinois 

'Helen E. Bailey, Instructor in Art, B.F.A.; M.F.A., University of Georgia 
Louise Barfield, Instructor in Piano, B.F.A., Stephens College; M.S., Julliard School 
of Music; Fulbright Scholar, Conservatory of Santa Cecilia, Rome, Italy; further study, 
Aspen Music Academy, Temple University, Tanglewood Music Academy, Academia 
di Chigiana in Italy; pupil of Ania Dorfmann, Adele Marcus, and Guido Agosti 
Earl F. Bargainnier, Cobb Alumnae Professor of English, A.B., The Citadel; Ph.D., 
University of North Carolina 

•Mardell Bass, Instructor in Education, A.B., Carson Newman College; M.S., 
University of Tennessee 

Arch F. Beckelheimer, Associate Professor of English, A.B., Wofford College; M.A., 
University of Alabama; further study, New York University 

Ernestine Bledsoe, Professor of Education and Psychology, A.B., Wesleyan College; 
M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ed.D., Columbia University 

James L. Brown, Assistant Professor of Business Administration, B.B.A., M.B.A., 
University of Alabama 

Martha R. Brown, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, A.B., Mercer University; 
M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers 

•Roy H. Brown, Instructor in Sociology, B.A., Mercer University; M.S.W., Tulane 
University 

Walter Edward Brown, Professor of Religion and Philosophy, A. B., Emory Univer- 
sity; B.D., Candler School of Theology, Emory University; Ph.D., University of 
Edinburgh 

Lillian M. Cowie, William C. Bass Professor of Biology, B.A., M.A., University of British 
Columbia; Ph.D., Queen’s University, Canada 

William L. Curry, Professor of Psychology, B.S., M.Ed., Georgia Southern College; 
Ed.D., University of Georgia 

Edward Eikner, Assistant Professor of Music, B.M., Texas Technological University; 
M.M., Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester; Fulbright Scholar, M.M., 
Belgrade Music Academy, Yugoslavia; further study, Aspen Music Academy, 
Eastman School of Music; Pupil of Rosina Lhevinne and Cecile Genhart 
Irene Feddern, Assistant Professor of Music, B.A., Beaver College; M.M., Indiana 
University; further study, Indiana University 

Charles D. Foust, Professor of Education, B.S. in Education; M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State 
University 

•Eugenia R. Franklin, Instructor in Communications, B.A., Wesleyan College; M.A., 
Mississippi State University for Women 


Part-time 
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‘Verna S. Frey, Instructor in Accounting, B.S., Tennessee Tech University; Further 
Study at College of William and Mary 

Paul E. Fuller, DuPont Guerry Professor of History and Economics, B.A., University of 
Chattanooga; Ph.D., University of Kentucky 

Harry W. Gilmer, Associate Dean of the College, B.A., Emory and Henry College; B.D., 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University; Ph.D., Emory University 
John Hampson, Associate Professor of Mathematics, B.S., Dickinson College; M.S., 
Ph.D., Lehigh University 

Mary Pate Hatfield, Associate Professor of Speech, A.B., B.F.A., Wesleyan College; 
M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University 

Herbert C. Herrington, Associate Professor of Music, B.M., Wesleyan College; M.M., 
American Conservatory of Music 

Claude W. Hicks, Professor of Sociology, B.A., M.A., Furman University; Ph.D., 
George Peabody College for Teachers 

‘Licia D. Jackson, Instructor in Communications, A.B., Wesleyan College; M.A., 
University of Missouri 

Frank A. James, Professor of Chemistry, B.S., M.Ed., Ph.D., University of Georgia 
Joseph B. James, Fuller E. Callaway Professor of Political Science, B.A.E., M.A., 
University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Illinois 

‘Dwight E. Langston, Instructor in German. B.A., Furman University; Ph.D., Tulane 
University 

Patricia H. Lewis, Assistant Professor of Biology, A.B., Wesleyan College; M.S., 
Georgia College 

‘Richard L. Logan, Instructor in Education, B.A., University of Alabama; M.A., 
University of Georgia; further study, Georgia State University 
David P. Maloney, Assistant Professor of Science, B.S., University of Louisville; M.S., 
Ohio University; Ph.D., Ohio University 

Mary Susan McCreless, Assistant Librarian, B.S., University of North Alabama; 
M.L.S., George Peabody College for Teachers 

George W. McKinney, Associate Professor of Speech and Theatre, B.A., M.A., 
University of North Carolina 

Norman P. McLean, William E. and Marion L. Chenery Professor of Vocal Music, 
B.M., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University; pupil of Mme. Neidlingerand 
Martial Singher 

Beverly F. Mitchell, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, B.S., Wesleyan 
College; M.A., Michigan State University 

Eunice Ann Munck, Associate Professor of English, A.B., Wesleyan College; M.A., 
Emory University; further study, University of Wisconsin 

Bernard C. Murdoch, Professor of Psychology, Director of Testir.g, B.S., Appalachian 
State Teachers’ College; M.Ed., University of Cincinnati; Ph.D., Duke University; 
further study, New York University 

Diane Myers, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, A.B., M.S., Ph.D., Temple 
University 

John Edward O’Steen, Associate Professor of Music, A.B., University of North 
Carolina; M.M., Indiana University; study at the Mozarteum, Salzburg; University of 
Florence, Italy; study of harpsichord with Marie Zorn; further study, Indiana 
University 

Joan M. Pafford, Instructor in Physical Education, A.B., Brenau College; M.S.P.E., 
University of North Carolina-Greensboro 


Part-time 
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Joel W. Plum, Associate Professor of Art, B.S., Manchester College: M.A.E., M.F.A. 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago; further study, University of Wisconsin 

A. L. Prince, Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, B.S.Ed., M.Ed., Ph.D., 
University of Georgia 

Thomas A. Prochaska, Assistant Professor of Art, B.A., University of Wisconsin; 
M.F.A., Pratt Institute 

*Ermelinda G. Quiambao, Instructor in Sociology, B.P., University of the Phillippines; 
M.A., Northwestern University 

Jacob S. Quiambao, Manget Professor of World Religions and Missions, L.L.B., 
University of the Phillippines; B.D., Garrett Theological Seminary; M.A., Northwest- 
ern University; Th.D., Boston University 

Anthony H. Rice, Assistant Professor of Art, B.F.A., Virginia Commonwealth 
University; M.F.A. , University of North Carolina 

Hasseltine Neal Roberts, Librarian, A.B., Wesleyan College; M.S., Florida State 
University 

Sylvia Ross, Professor of Music, B.S., Denison University; M.S.M., Union Theological 
Seminary; D.M.A., University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana 
'Carol Rudd, Instructor in Mathematics, B.A., Shorter College; M.A., University of 
Tennessee at Knoxville 

James S. Scarborough, Associate Professor of Sociology, B.A., M.A., Mississippi 
College; further study, University of Southern Mississippi and University of Colorado 
Leah A. Strong, Professor of United States Language and Literature, A.B., Allegheny 
College; A.M., Cornell University; Ph.D., Syracuse University 
Leah Marcile Taylor, Assistant Professor of History, B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., 
Ph.D., Louisiana State University 

Carl J. Tenpas, Assistant Professor of Chemistry, B.A., Hope College; Ph.D., Florida 
State University 

Carol J. Thurman, Assistant Professor of Music, A.B., Wesleyan College; M.M., 
University of Illinois 

•Jean M. Toner, Instructor in Theatre, B.F.A., Wesleyan College; further study, 
Georgia State University, Penn State University, Mississippi College, Mercer Univer- 
sity and Tift College 

Derek Whordley, Associate Professor of Education, Teacher’s Certificate, Borough 
Road College; A.C.P., College of Preceptors; A.T.C.L., Trinity College of Music; M.A., 
Ph.D., Michigan State University 

Corawayne W. Wright, Assistant Librarian, B.A., Peabody College; M.S., Florida 
State University 

Curtis W. Wright, Associate Professor of Foreign Languages, B.A., Maryville College; 
M.A., Emory University; Certificate, Laval University, Quebec, Canada; further study, 
Syracuse University and the Sorbonne 

EMERITUS 

Samuel Luttrell Akers, Dean Emeritus, George I. Seney Professor of Philosophy, 

B. A., University of Tennessee; B.D., Garrett Biblical Institute; Ph.D., Yale University 
••Christine Broome, Assistant Professor of Spanish and German, Emeritus, A.B., 
Wesleyan College; A.M., Emory University 

Katharine Payne Carnes, Librarian, Emeritus, A.B., Wesleyan College; Graduate of 
Library School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta; M.A.L.S., University of Michigan 

‘Part-time 
“Deceased 4/8/76 
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George Warren Gignilliat, Jr., Cobb Alumnae Professor of English, Emeritus, A.B., 
Davidson College; A.M., Harvard University; Ph.D., Columbia University 
Horace Benton Gray, Professor of Education, Emeritus, A.B., M.A., Stetson Univer- 
sity; Ph.D., Florida State University 

Beatrice Eleanor Horsbrugh, Associate Professor of Violin and French, Emeritus, 
A.R.C.M., Royal College of Music, London; Pupil of Leopold Auer in Russia and 
America; Ecole Professionelle Normale de St. Vincent de Paul, Bruxelles 
Doris Onderdonk Jelks, Professor of Music, Emeritus, B.M., Syracuse University; D. 
Mus., Wesleyan College 

Emmett S. Johnson, Professor of Religion, Emeritus, A.B., Southern Methodist 
University; A.M., Northwestern University; B.D., Emory University 
Mary Morgan Johnson, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Emeritus, A.B., Southern 
Methodist University; B.D., Candler School of Theology, Emory University; M.A., New 
York University 

Reginald C. Reindorp, Monroe Professor of Foreign Languages, Emeritus, B.A., M.A. 
University of New Mexico; Ph.D., University of Texas 

Cornelia Anna Shiver, Associate Professor of History, Emeritus, A.B., Wesleyan 

College; M.A., Northwestern University; further study, University of California, Duke 

University, Columbia University and University of Michigan 

Elizabeth Winn, Registrar, Emeritus, A.B., Wesleyan College 

Ruth Harley Young, Librarian, Emeritus, B.S., Georgia State College for Women; 

M.A.L.S., Florida State University 
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Library / 31-32 

Load, Credit Hour / 39 

Loan Funds / 17 

Location of College / IBC 

Majors, Academic / 51 
Mathematics, Courses in / 94-95 
Medical Technology Program / 64-65 
Medical Services / 32 
Music, Courses in / 95-99 

Objectives of College / 7-9 
Orientation Program / 31 

Pierce Scholars / 16 

Philosophy, Courses in / 99 

Physical Education, Courses in / 90-92 

Physics, Courses in / 100 

Placement Service / 32-33 

Political Science, Courses in / 100-101 

Post Office / 33 

Pre-Professional Programs / 73 
Pre-Medicine / 74 
P re- Law / 74 

Pre-Professional Social Work / 75 
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Probation / 42 

Psychology, Courses in / 101-103 
Publications, Student / 26 
Purpose of College / 7-9 

Quality Credits / 40 

Recreation Center / 26 
Registration / 39 
Regulations, Academic / 39 
Religion, Courses in / 103 
Religious Life / 26 
Requirements for Degrees / 47 
Resident Assistants / 35 
Room Reservation / 35-36 

Scholarship and Educational 
Grants / 15-19 
Science, Courses in / 104 
Semester Hours and Credit / 40-41 
Sociology, Courses in / 104-106 
Spanish, Courses in / 106-107 
Speech, Courses in / 107 


Student Life / 25-29 
Student Organizations / 27-28 
Student Publications / 26-27 
Summer Work / 44 

Talent Awards / 17 
Teaching, Preparation for / 53 
Terms for Paying Fees / 21-22 
Theatre, Courses in / 107-108 
Transcript of Record / 44 
Transfer Students / 13 
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Tuition / 21-22 

United States Language and 
Literature, Courses in / 108-109 

Visitors / 1 

Wesleyan Scholar Awards / 15-16 
Withdrawal / 43 
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How To Reach Wesleyan 


Macon is conveniently located in central Georgia, with frequent daily bus service by 
both Greyhound and T railways. Delta and Eastern Airlines serve Macon Airport, and 
furnish connections for other lines through Atlanta. 

Wesleyan’s campus is on the northern edge of Macon, close to the Zebulon Road exit 
of Interstate 475, and directly on U.S. Highway 41, for those arriving by car. 



Admissions Office 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

Miss Debra Stockton 
Wesleyan College 
Phone (912) 477-0115 


ADMISSIONS COUNSELORS 

Miss Betty Snooks 
Wesleyan College 
Phone (912)477-0115 

*Miss Nancy Williamson 
Wesleyan College 
Phone (912) 477-0115 


*Mrs. Kay Turner 
Wesleyan College 
Central Florida 
Representative 
Phone (813) 886-0215 


Wesleyan College admits students of any race, color, national and ethnic origin to 
all the rights, privileges, programs, and activities generally accorded or made 
available to students at the college. It does not discriminate on the basis of race, 
color, national and ethnic origin in administration of its educational policies, 
admissions policies, scholarship and loan programs, and athletic and other school- 
administered programs. 




